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Any healthy-child will tell you that Hovis is full of 
flavour and quite different from ordinary bread. Yet 
neither children nor their parents always know that 
the flavour is only one of the remarkably good things 
about the wheatgerm bread. 

Inside information. Strip off the outer husk (the bran) 
of a grain of wheat, and you come to the starchy white 
kernel. From this alone the whitest flour is made— 
and, if you like it, the all-white loaf that once seemed 
so desirable in the days when we couldn’t have it. 

The heart of the wheat. But best of all, the grain has its 
wheatgerm—small yet rich in those things the white 
flour lacks. When wheat is sown, it is the wheatgerm 
from which the new plant springs. It contains an extra- 
ordinary high proportion of the natural life and flavour 
that made bread, from ancient times, the staff of life. 
White bread. White bread is made of flour from which 
all the husk of tle wheat has been removed—and with 
the husk goes all the wheatgerm as well. By Govern- 
ment regulation, nutrients must be added to make up 
for this loss. Dieticians differ about the effect of the 
husks on human health, but everyone agrees that the 
more wheatgerm we get, the better. 
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This slice 
has something 


the others haven't got 





What wholemeal means. It means just what it says— 
the whole meal, husk and all, ground into a flour with 
nothing added and nothing taken away. You get all 
the bran (which may or may not suit you) and you lose 
no wheatgerm, which is definitely a good thing. 


Better and better. But wouldn’t it be even better-— 
since all agree that wheatgerm is so extra good—if we 
could have not only the small original portion of it, 
but a great deal more besides? 


Well, we do—in Hovis. Hovis flour is unique. It has 
no husks; they have gone to do their most useful job, 
feeding animals. But it has extra wheatgerm, eight or 
nine times more than you get even in wholemeal. 


The slice of life. That is what makes Hovis the slice of 
life. That is where Hovis gets its interesting taste and 
why it gives such energy and well-being to people who 
eat it regularly. 


A word about your baker. Hovis is baked by your local 
baker. It is from his ovens that the fresh loaves come 
each morning, baked as he knows you like them. Give 
him an order for Hovis every day. 


Hovis is the slice of life 
so have some every day 
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RED SYRIA 


General Bizri as Commander-in-Chief and the allega- 

tions of an American plot against the security of the 
State will have for its first result a still further break-up of 
Arab unity. Each Arab State now has its own special position 
cn a scale ranging from Syria supported by the Soviet Union 
to Iraq in the Baghdad pact and the Lebanon firmly attached 
to the Eisenhower doctrine. The two people most likely to 
be embarrassed by this are King Saud and Colonel Nasser. 
Both of them aspire to lead Arab nationalism, but both of 
them, in varying degrees, dislike the idea of offending the 
United States. King Saud in addition sees himself personally 
threatened by the left-wing approach of the army officers who 
are trying to make history everywhere in the Arab world 
today. As to Colonel Nasser it may be that Syrian extremism 
will lead him to more moderate behaviour. There are some 
signs—for instance, the permission given to some ships 
recently to pass through the Suez Canal on their way to Israel 
—that this may be so. 

It is not easy to see what is actually happening inside Syria 
itself. President Kuwatly has found it convenient to make one 
of his visits to an Egyptian hospital. and it is doubtful if he 
will return. Power in Syria has been for a long time in the 
hands of warring groups of army officers, and the shifts 
resulting from personal attitudes are bound to be obscure. 
For that matter it is by no means certain just how left-wing 
men like General Bizri and Colonel Sarraj are. They are 
probably not Communist in any usual sense of the word, but 
rather nationalists who wish both for complete independence 
from the West and for an end to the corruption and exploita- 
tion which have marked most Arab administrations. Britain 
and America should realise that the strength of Russia in the 
Middle East—as indeed in Asia generally—is its ability to 
attract idealists. 

However. whatever the real views of Syria’s rulers, there is 
no doubt that their rupture with the US has put them 
decisively in the Russian camp as far as the world power 
struggle is concerned. For America, Britain and the Baghdad 
pact powers it can only be a very serious business to have 
Syria established as a potential Russian ally on the Medit- 
terranean. Yet this fact should not lead them to indulge in a 
policy of adventure. In the present state of Arab feeling any 
hint that America was trying to get rid of a Syrian government 
could only have the effect of strengthening it. The correct 
policy here would be one of watchfulness combined perhaps 
with more successful approaches to other Arab States than 
have been possible in the past. For Colonel Nasser, at least, 
must be feeling annoyed with the Syrians. They have made his 
favourite game of playing off East against West much more 
difficult, and US diplomacy should be able to take advantage 


[ce swing to the left in Syria with the appointment of 





of this fact, though any appeasement of Egypt should cer- 
tainly be avoided. 

The divisions in the Arab world have now gone so far that 
the only thing which could produce a sudden unity to the 
disadvantage of the West would be some action by Britain 
and America which might be construed as an affront to 
national pride or a colonialist threat. We are now in a good 
position to put our relations with the Arabs on a sounder 
and more realistic basis, but to do this we must resist the 
temptation of getting into a new Suez or of placing too much 
reliance on pacts. Paradoxically, the Syrian crisis presents us 
with an opportunity, for the overt appearance of extreme 
left-wing elements at the head of the Syrian Government may 
well cause a reaction in favour of the West among some 
sections of Arab opinion. 


x * * 


We must not bully the Arabs, but equally we must not 
appease them. The present situation should be rather favour- 
able to Israel than otherwise, and there had been signs until 
recently that the West had learned its lesson after Suez and 
was not prepared to sacrifice Israeli interests for approval 
from Cairo or Amman. This evolution, unfortunately, re- 
ceived a sharp check with the announcement that two British 
oil companies—one with a Government majority holding— 
were to cease trading in Israel. The reason given for this was 
that their installations there were uneconomic, but it is quite 
clearly a question rather of politics than economics. What- 
ever the intentions of the companies may be—and they are 
suspect—the result of this action is to assist the pressure of 
the Arab blockade of Israel, raise Arab hopes of disposing 
of Israel and, thereby, increase tension in the Middle East. 
This is a case in which the British Government should exert 
its influence on the companies, and it is the kind of thing 
which must be avoided completely if the Arab-Israeli quarrel 
is ever to die down. 

The news from Syria does not mean any radical change in 
the Middle East. It simply emphasises the uncertainties 
which attend the whole evolution of the Arab world, inflamed 
by nationalism and competed for by two rival power blocks. 
Any settlement in the area will be made far more difficult if 
the West allows itself to be stampeded into any precipitate 
action. What ought to be happening is a steady evolution 
away from a diplomacy of coups de main and petrol, towards 
the reasoned standards of behaviour as between nation and 
nation which are to be found in other parts of the world. The 
Arab world has been ruled up till now by governments of 
adventurers, but that is no reason for the West to get into bad 
habits and regard a diplomacy of Sixth Fleets and para- 
chutists as appropriate to the circumstances. 














































THE RUSSIAN SERVICE 


NYONE interested in studying the tactics of 

bureaucracy on the defensive could hardly 
do better than read the correspondence on the 
Russian Service of the BBC which has been ap- 
pearing in the Spectator over the last few weeks. 
The original paragraph by Pharos complaining of 
the failure to broadcast the Khrushchev speech in 
its-entirety produced two long and acrimonious 
letters from the Chief Publicity Officer of the 
European Service. However, on the publication 
of letters by Professor Seton-Watson and Mr. 
Wiles pointing out other deficiencies in the ser- 
vice Mr. Earley’s tone palpably changed. His last 
letter suggested that the Spectator’s columns did 
not provide enough space to discuss the matters 
raised—a point of view contradicted three weeks 
later in a very long communication from Mr. 
G. H. Gretton, the head of the East European 
Service. 

In that letter Mr. Gretton claimed, amongst 
other things, that the BBC’s Russian Service had ‘a 
long list of contributors . . . ranging from Sir Win- 
ston Churchill to Professor Hugh Seton-Watson. 
On specifically Soviet-Yugoslav affairs the outside 
expert we have broadcast most frequently has 
been Fitzroy Maclean.’ However, as Pharos 
pointed out at the time, Sir Fitzroy Maclean has 
not broadcast on it for at least three years, while 
Professor Seton-Watson’s letter in our corre- 
spondence columns this week states that he has 
only broadcast twice at his own request and that 
the BBC took care to dissociate themselves from 
his views. Referring to the report made on the 
programme in 1953, Mr. Gretton wrote: ‘The re- 
ports were fully discussed with the authors and, 
so far as practicable, taken into account.’ This 
might mean almost anything, but last week’s 
letter from Mr. Leonard Schapiro, who was one 
of the two experts concerned, suggests it was 2 
euphemistic way of saying the report was shelved, 
and that he for one still feels anxiety about the 
way in which the Russian Service is presenting 
the British point of view to Soviet citizens. 

These are some instances of the controversial 
tactics pursued by the BBC’s Russian Service in 
its own defence, and anyone might be excused 
for applying to them the adjective ‘evasive.’ The 
Spectator has no axe to grind in this matter, nor 
have the distinguished academic figures who have 
expressed their concern. It is not good enough 
for a public service employing public money to 
deal with criticism in this way. Any Minister re- 
plying to questions in the House of Commons 
would be bound to do better than that or else 
expose himself to most damaging attack. The 
assumption made by large bureaucratic organi- 
sations that any criticism of them is made in bad 
faith or on personal grounds and that therefore 
any kind of defence is legitimate is far too 
common. 

The issue of broadcasts to the Soviet Union 
is one which is too important to treat as an 
exercise in polemics. We all want to ensure that 
the Russian people get a clear and objective pic- 
ture of opinion in this country—opinion which 
is bound to include some fundamental criticism 
of the present Soviet system of government. The 
other services to countries behind the Iron Cur- 
tain fulfil the task with praiseworthy objectivity, 
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but also without sacrificing any of the basic be- 
liefs which most Britons share. In the vital sector 
of Russian broadcasting, however, those who are 
in a position to know feel that there is something 
wrong—a charge which the BBC’s representatives 
have denied. Would it not be better, therefore, 
to follow the suggestion made by Mr. Schapiro 
and set up an independent inquiry to report on 
the situation? 

Mr. Wiles has already offered to look through 
a number of the scripts, but the conduct of the 
BBC so far does not give one confidence that it 
will pay much attention to his report. It might 
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find it more difficult to ignore the report of an 
independent but semi-official committee. Mr. 
Schapiro suggested that such an inquiry might be 
conducted under the auspices of the Spectator; 
but, though we should be glad to give space to its 
results, it would be more satisfactory if it were to 
have official sanction. The proper person to ap- 
point a committee would probably be the Minister 
in charge of the co-ordination of the Govern- 
ment’s information services. But the machinery is 
not so important. What matters is that the justi- 
fiable anxiety, which the BBC has so far done 
nothing to allay, should be dispelled by an assur- 
ance that the affairs of the Russian Service will be 
thoroughly scrutinised by a strong committee, 
whose members are entirely unconnected with it. 


EISENHOWER IN DECLINE 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


As I have several times 
pointed out in these re- 
ports, Mr. Eisenhower 
in his second term is 
the first President pro- 
hibited by law— the 
HW Twenty-second Amend- 
/ ment to the Constitu- 
tion, ratified in 1951— 
from seeking re-elec- 
tion. From the day this 
law was first proposed, 
it was argued that it 
would cripple any Pre- 
sident subject to it. A 
man whose retirement is certain has lost his 
greatest negotiable asset. Earlier this year, 
though, it seemed as if the general principle might 
not be applicable in Mr. Eisenhower’s case. The 
magnitude of his victory, it was thought, might 
give him as much bargaining power as the threat 
of his continuing presence. Also, he might be 
liberated by the Twenty-second Amendment and 
feel free to draw on powers he had held in reserve 
in his first term. When a handful of Congressmen 
said they were going to cut the heart out of his 
Budget, the feeling among government people and 
most outside observers was that it was empty 
talk—that somehow or other the administration 
would end up getting what it felt it needed. 

It is now fairly clear that Mr. Eisenhower is 
in deep trouble and that the basic cause of it 
is the Twenty-second Amendment. Not for a 
quarter-century has there been a Congress as con- 
temptuous of a President’s wishes as this one. 
Nothing he has asked has come to him in the 
form in which he wanted it. When he asked a 
large writ of authority in the Middle West, Con- 
gress awarded him only the power that had been 
his under the law already. It withdrew from his 
civil-rights legislation the features he set the most 
store by. Much that he has asked he has been 
denied altogether. His programme for federal aid 
to the public schools has been ditched, and now, 
despite an unprecedented show of anger and de- 
termination on his part, Congress is coolly 
ripping to pieces the foreign-aid programme, 
which is probably dearer to his heart than any- 
thing else—indeed, the one thing among all others 
that he seems to care genuinely about. From a 








New York 
President who appeared to feel that the 
sovereignty of Congress was of some higher and 
more precious sort than that of the executive, he 
has become an outraged, flailing critic. In an 
effort to bring about the restoration of some cuts 
in foreign aid, he resorted to an historic strategy 
—the threat to recall Congress, all of whose mem- 
bers are looking forward to an autumn away 
from Washington, into an extraordinary session 
for the purpose of appropriating sufficient funds 
to carry on the activities of the foreign-aid 
agencies. The threat was wholly ineffective. The 
response was an extra whack at the Budget. There 
is now not so much as a prayer for the kind of 
foreign aid the President regards as essential to 
the success of American diplomacy. 

The situation is a serious one not because the 
President has thus far lost anything really vital 
but because the American Government simply 
cannot function when a President is unable to 
employ the full authority of his office. In 1957 it 
may be a matter of indifference whether the 
foreign-aid programme is as liberally supported 
as the executive branch thinks it ought to be. 
Many men who have fought for the programme 
ever since the days of the Marshall Plan have 
been saying that the whole affair has lately gone 
to pieces, and some of them this year voted 
against any grants at all; they held that the money 
was going to the wrong places and being spent 
on the wrong things, that a giant American 
bureaucracy was fattening on the programme and 
spending the money in eccentric bureaucratic 
ways, and that 1957 was a good time to cut off 
all funds and begin a thorough reorganisation. It 
is doubtful if the cuts which Congress is insisting 
upon will materially damage any legitimate in- 
terests. And it is doubtful if any of the President’s 
other losses will do irreparable harm to anything 
of genuine importance. 

Indeed, his loss on civil rights appears a con- 
siderable gain, for the Senate, by ignoring him, 
has written a Bill in many ways superior to the 
one he submitted and fought for. But the 
country has a large stake in the maintenance of 
the vigour of the Presidency—regardless of the 
President’s identity or political persuasion. The 
President is the only spokesman we have. Abroad 
he is the only man who can speak with authority 
for the national interest, and at home he is, when 
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all is said and done, the only government official 
with operative power. The crucial difference be- 
tween ours and a Parliamentary system is that 
he continues having these powers even when he 
has in effect lost his warrant to them—when, 
that is, no one any longer wants him to have 
them. Thus, when a President has lost that 
warrant the American Government is in fact 
headless, decapitated. 

This has not too often happened in the past. 
and it may not happen now. Mr. Etsenhower’s 
standing with the public is, evidently, unimpaired. 
and if he were ingenious enough he might still 
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find ways to make capital of the esteem in which 
he is held. But his standing with the Congress is 
rapidly declining (one Republican Congressman 
who had courted his favour shamefully in his 
first term was asked the other day if he still 
wanted Eisenhower's support; he answered, ‘Out 
in Indiana, we like to have even the dogs barking 
for us’) and there is no evidence that he knows 
how to recapture it or that any of those around 
him will be able to assist. In such crises, we 
generally count on the good sense and restraint 
of politicians to prevent complete deterioration. 
There is not much else to count on at the moment. 


AUGUST THAW 


By DARSIE GILLIE 


Y the time this is in print M. Félix Gaillard, 
Bu. French Minister of Finance, will have 
launched his campaign for stabilising prices, and 
the Cabinet will have discussed the draft of a 
new statute for Algeria. French affairs have been 
frozen for so long that her public men are very 
properly preoccupied with the consequences of a 
thaw. M. Gaillard is very tentatively unfreezing 
the economic situation with the hope of keeping 
its dangerous potentialities under control while 
the waters resume their movement on a new level. 
The real value of the franc has been admitted 
though all the consequences have not been drawn. 
The complicated structure of subsidies is being 
partially dismantled, while at the same time the 
Government is desperately trying to keep price 
increases within limits. M. Gaillard’s measures 
show a strong desire to let economic reality show 
itself in a recognisable form, but equally strong 
are the effects it may have on the public once it 
is recognised. 

All things considered. the Government’s finan- 
cial and economic policy is courageous and de- 
signed to deal with living things. It is by no means 
certain that this can yet be said of its attitude to 
Algeria. There have been some encouraging 
symptoms, but also some very discouraging ones. 

The former concerns the press rather than the 
Government. A good many French readers have 
been informed more honestly than hitherto about 
one very unpleasant aspect of Algerian affairs. A 
fortnight ago it looked as if they were to be left 
with the impression that the delegation sent to 
Algeria by the International Commission against 
Concentration Camps had acquitted the French 
authorities of any serious malpractices. This 
Commission is an association of former inmates 
of Hitler's camps set up to prevent such things 
being re-established. It has defined what it means 
by concentration camps—places where the reign 
of law is suspended, human beings are deliberately 
dehumanised and forced by their labour to make 
their tormentors economically independent of the 
rest of the State. The delegation which it has sent 
to look into the treatment of political prisoners 
in various countries—Spain, Tunisia four years 
ago, Greece—do not use the term ‘concentration 
camp’ to describe institutions which are not of 
this pattern, but they report in moderate language 
on anything that might lead to its revival. 

These inspecting delegations never include 
citizens of the State whose working is to be in- 
vestigated, but may be accompanied and assisted 
by them. In this case the Commission consisted 


Paris 
of a Belgian (chairman), a Dutchman, and a Nor- 
wegian woman. It was accompanied by a French 
publicist, M. Louis Martin-Chauffier, and a 
sociologist, Madame Germaine Pillion. The dele- 
gation obtained permission from the French 
Government to visit any prisons or internment 
camps, to interview officials, and to interview 
prisoners and internees without the presence of 
officials. The provisional report published at the 
end of last month acquitted the normal rrench 
judicial machinery and normal prison system of 
any irregularity; it acquitted the internment 
camps of any deliberate inhumanity; it stated, 
however, that military and police using or abusing 
special powers had kept persons sequestrated for 
long periods, and that in several cases the delega- 
tion was convinced there had been torture; that 
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this had been defended by a very high official; 
and that there had been a number of disappear- 
ances. 

While the readers of the Monde, Paris-Presse 
and Franc-Tireur were able to read a fair account 
of this report, those of other papers might well 
have supposed it was an acquittal. The Govern- 
ment did not react at all. The impression that all 
charges of torture were baseless seemed con- 
firmed to most Frenchmen by the statements of 
the Belgian chairman at a press conference at 
Brussels. No reference was made in France to the 
very severe articles published in Scandinavia by 
the Norwegian member of the delegation. 

Meanwhile the Humanité of July 30 had been 
confiscated by the police for printing the com- 
plaint smuggled out of an internment camp by M. 
Henri Alleg, former editor of the banned Alger 
Républicain (Communist) about tortures he suf- 
fered during the first days of his month's deten- 
tion by parachutists (June 12-July 11). There were 
still marks of burns on his body, he said, at the 
time of writing—when, in an internment camp, 
he was isolated but at least safe from torture. Too 
many copies of the Humanité had escaped confis- 
cation for the story to be suppressed. On impor- 
tant points it was confirmed by Mme Alleg. 
A second case, that of a young university don at 
Algiers, M. Maurice Audin, also aroused dis- 
quiet. He had been arrested the day before Alleg 
and was Officially stated on July 1 to have escaped 
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on June 21. There was a witness who declared he 
had been tortured on June 18 and 19 and could 
not possibly have escaped. The Government did 
nothing. It did not even submit M. Alleg to in- 
dependent medical examination, and he was not 
allowed to see his lawyers. 

These two cases which had occurred while the 
International Commission's delegation was actu- 
ally in Algeria seem to have aroused anxiety in 
circles which had refused so far to take seriously 
adverse reports about methods used by the police 
and by soldiers used for police purposes in 
Algiers. In particular the Figaro, to its honour, 
printed an article by M. Louis Martin-Chauffier 
about what he had learnt when accompanying 
the delegation. It was moderately worded but 
made clear that the delegation had evidence of 
practices scandalous in any country claiming to 
be civilised. The delegation’s report had been in- 
tended as a polite indication of the gravity of the 
charge, not as an acquittal. The next day M. 
Martin-Chauffier published another article, still 
more plainly spoken, in the independent Socialist 
weekly Demain. This has since been quoted fairly 
widely. In this he stated that he tried to discover 
what had happened to Alleg and Audin and be. 
lieved the allegations made by the first and about 
the second to be true. In view of the facilities 
enjoyed by M. Martin-Chauffier this is a very 
grave statement. 

It is now quite impossible to deny that high 
authority has hitherto turned its back and looked 
the other way while certain ‘results’ were being 
achieved in Algiers. But the Government still 
remains silent. It has not published the report of 
two military doctors who saw Alleg on August 10 
—nearly two months after the torture, which he 
declared, had left burns on his body and inside his 
mouth. It has confiscated another issue of the 
Humanité, this time apparently for expressions of 
opinion. There are, however, also some indica- 
tions of alarm. Five more Algerian Communists 
recently arrested have been hurried out of the 
hands of their parachutist captors. 

These two cases may seem remote from thé 
problems of Algeria’s future status. But until the 
French Government manages to show that it really 
wishes to put a stop to such abuses concealed 
behind a bland official ignorance, it will remain 
difficult to convince the sceptics that other aspects 
of Algerian policy are not so much fagade con- 
cealing less agreeable realities. M. Lacoste, the 
Resident Minister, for instance, has been sketch- 
ing to the New York Times a future constitution 
for Algeria which appeared on various points to 
have close analogies with that of the United 
States. Even if he had not hastily issued a com- 
plementary communiqué declaring that Algeria 
must remain an integral part of France (in order 
to reassure the Algerian Europeans), it would have 
been extremely hard to convince anyone who 
knew North Africa that he was not thinking 
rather of American opinion than of Algerian 
problems. 





Lester Piggott Intelligence 


PicGo7t is heavy...he has to watch his weight all 
the time. 

Observer: Profile of Lester Piggott, August 18. 
His comparative freedom from worry over weight. . . 
Sunday Times: ‘The Artistry of Lester Piggott,’ 
August 18. 











By five votes to four, the 
United Nations Security 
Council decided not to allow 
an Arab motion condemning 
British aggression in Oman to 
come up on its agenda: the 
United States abstaining. Bri- 
tish troops had been withdrawn from Oman 
earlier in the week; but in the meantime a far 
more serious Middle East crisis was brewing, as 
pro-Soviet elements prepared to stage a coup in 
Syria, to convert that country from being an out- 
of-step member of the Arab League into Russian 
satellitehood—a fact rubbed home by President 
Eisenhower. 

Ghana, the new member of the Common- 
wealth, began early to suffer from teething 
troubles; riots, baton charges, and shouts of 
‘Down with Nkrumah!’ greeted the formal open- 
ing of Parliament in Accra. Meanwhile shouts of 
‘Down with Byng!’ could be heard from Fleet 
Street; it had become clear that the one-time 
champion of the oppressed (Mr. Geoffrey Byng, 
QC, and former Left-wing Socialist MP) was be- 
coming the scourge of the Opposition press—and 
of the representatives of English papers in Ghana. 

In Europe, financial worries grew. The Saar- 
landers indulged in a wild flight from the franc, 
and their confidence in the West German cur- 
rency was shared by hordes of speculators and 
nest-eggers whose demands for the Mark gave 
rise to persistent rumours that it would soon have 
to be revalued, upwards. At the same time, 
rumours were also spreading that sterling might 
have to follow the franc downhill into devalua- 
tion; rumours denied as firmly as they had been 
by Sir Stafford Cripps, just before he devalued 
the pound. To add to the uncertainty came the 
news that ‘the lame duck’ of Washington, no 
longer useful to the Republicans, and an object 
of derision to the Democrats, was finding it im- 
possible to get even his basic minimum foreign 
aid appropriation through Congress, which lopped 
25 per cent. off his figure. There remained hope 
that the figure had been deliberately inflated, in 
the knowledge that it would be slashed; but the 
growing feeling in America against high foreign 
aid appropriations—and against increasing gov- 
ernment expenditure of all kinds—suggested 
that uneasiness about Western finances was justi- 
fied. The Western Powers have proposed a new 
disarmament plan, including the suspension of 
nuclear tests for two years. 

Porters and dockers returned to work in Lon- 
don after the weekend; and on Monday the 
bulletins issued suggested that the new system. was 








Princess Yasmin Intelligence 


IN THE Olive-green racing colours of her father Aly 
Khan, eight-year-old Princess Yasmin made her 
debut as a jockey yesterday. She romped home a 2-1 
winner. 

When the race was over and they were leading the 
winner in, there was a hug and a kiss for Yasmin 
from her father. 

Tanfield in the Daily Mail, August 19. 


But ALy was not there to see her come in first. He 
was at Deauville, twenty-five miles away. 
William Hickey in the Daily Express, August 19. 


Portrait of the Week 


working without excessive friction. But by the 
following day war had broken out again over 
‘victimisation.’ Efforts by some Covent Garden 
porters to discriminate against lorry drivers who 
had been involved in strike-breaking led to fresh 
sackings. Peace seemed a long way off. In the 
circumstances, the annual report of the TUC, with 
its rather prosy record of negotiations and recom- 
mendations, seemed far removed from the real 
stresses of industrial life. 

In Edinburgh the eleventh festival opened to 
the usual mixed critical salvo; a note of alarm 
was sounded about the future of symphony 
orchestras in this country, now that the salaries of 


WHEN Venice was built there were 
only gondolas; now, however, 
there are large motor-boats that 
roar about the city, depositing oil 
and petrol and other noxious sub- 
stances into the canals and setting 
up vibrations and a wash far more powerful 
than anything the old-style gondoliers dreamed 
of. The consequence is that more and more 
shoring-up operations have to be undertaken, and 
more and more cracks are appearing in the build- 
ings. The townsfolk are alarmed, the mayor is 
at his wit’s end, but the conclusion is inescapable: 
Venice is slowly but surely falling down. 

So it is, analogously enough, with Parliament. 
When the geological strata of the present Parlia- 
mentary system were laid down (and here, of 
course, I am not simply referring to the forms of 
procedure) there was no Welfare State, hydrogen 
bomb, nationalised industries, Socialism, trade 
unions, income tax, United Nations, petrol, univer- 
sal suffrage, divorce laws, margarine, aluminium, 
hard currency, Soviet Union, telephones, football 
pools, popular newspapers, Israel, flying saucers 
or electric light. 

Today, however, Parliament has to deal from 
day to day with all these problems and many more 
besides, some of them of an intractability that 
would have had Walpole knocking back the ratafia 
as though it was coffee. What on earth is there 
to be done about it? The best solution, of course, 
would be to fill the House of Commons with a 
breed of supermen, wise beyond the common run 
of mortals and good beyond the common run of 
angels. So far from this happening, however, the 
quality of membership is probably lower today 
than ever before. This is partly owing to such 
special causes as the Labour Party’s use of the 
House of Commons as a depository for super- 
annuated trade union secretaries, but mainly due 
to the inevitable decline in the attractiveness of the 
work—attractiveness, that is, to men of outstand- 
ing intellect and capacity. It is true, of course, that 
Parliament has never been composed of geniuses 
at any time in its history, but it is not only the IQ 
that counts in a Member of Parliament; it is also, 
in the broadest sense, character. And how many 
of the present House of Commons would you 
care to be seen dead in a ditch with? 
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musicians and the costs of production are rising 
much faster than receipts—or subsidies. An 
American Air Force doctor, Major David 
Simons, has been sitting in a balloon-powered 
gondola above the earth at a height of over 
102,000 feet; he reports that the stars do not 
twinkle at that altitude, and that the sky appears 
to be of a purplish, but indescribable, colour. Lord 
Jowitt, the former Labour Lord Chancellor, has 
died. The first prosecution in this country for a 
speeding-offence detected by radar resulted in a 
conviction. Several public schools, including Eton 
and Harrow, have again put up their fees. Surrey 
won the county cricket championship for the 
sixth year in succession. The BBC is to make the 
Light programme lighter yet; it will stop ‘com- 
peting’ with the Home Service this autumn, and 
concentrate on winning back lost audiences. 


Westminster Commentary 


Parliamentary Government has long been a 
dead letter. Nobody minds that, provided that 
Cabinet Government works well in its place. But 
in fact Cabinet Government has now virtually 
resigned to Party Government and Civil Service 
Government, and both have grave disadvantages. 
Party Government, though it does incidentally 
ensure that the Bills get passed (what that 
guarantee is worth I was examining last week), is 
essentially bad for the same reason that dictator- 
ship is bad; it cannot make the trains run on 
time because it is first and foremost intent on 
maintaining (or achieving) power and office. Thus 
the individual member must to party give up what 
is meant for mankind (even if most of them could 
hardly be described as having been born for the 
Universe), and not only (a_ well-observed 
phenomenon) has there been a catastrophic 
decline in cross-voting, but there has also been— 
and this has received less attention—a similar 
decline in public dissension and resignation at the 
Ministerial level. 

The Civil Service, of course, has one shining 
superiority that would seem to make it the ideal 
apparatus for running the country; it is largely 
staffed, in its upper reaches, by men of proven 
ability and intelligence. The trouble with the 
hated and reviled bureaucracy is not what the 
radio comedians imagine it to be—inefficiency; it 
is in fact the opposite—too much efficiency. 
Crichel Down occurred because a number of Civil 
Servants thought they knew better than every- 
body else what should be done, and were not too 
scrupulous about doing it. And the forty million 
pounds blued on the Swift aeroplane (not to 
mention the several hundred or even thousand 
million that have gone on that splendid ‘plane 
which had—and for all I know may still have—a 
tendency to fall out of the sky whenever its guns 
are fired) went the same way. Parliament, we are 
told, will keep an eye on the Civil Service and 
prevent it getting out of hand; but the Committee 
reported on the Swift fiasco after the money had 
been spent, not before, and in any case this theory 
takes no account of the situation in which an 
inadequate Minister will simply do as his officials 
tell him. It is not often that this particular fault 
becomes quite so glaring as it was, say, in the 
case of Viscount Tenby, who simply believed 
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whatever Sir Frank Newsam told him (and some 
of the things that Sir Frank Newsam believed 
had not seen the light of day since the first edition 
of the Malleus Maleficarum), but when it happens, 
when a Civil Servant in his pride meets a Minister 
who wants only,a quiet life, the most dreadful 
things are liable to Occur. 

So here we have a legislature chastised with 
Whips and caucuses, and an Executive which is, 
virtually, those horrid beasts. Where do we go 
from here? 

For the truth is, there is less to divide the 
nation and the parties today than ever before. 
The problems with which the country is faced are 
largely technical, and so are the solutions. What 
ought to be done about sterling and the balance 
of payments is obvious both to Mr. Thorneycroft 
and to Mr. Wilson; but it is Mr. Wilson’s job 
to disagree with Mr. Thorneycroft as often, 
strenuously and publicly as possible, just as it will 
be Mr. Thorneycroft’s task to badger Mr. Wilson 
when (a frabjous day!) Honest Harold puts up 
his striped umbrella, opens his satchel and begins 
to shout the odds. 

It is this evil thing—party—that is bedevilling 
Parliament and the nation. Observing that on the 
one hand the machine is rusted and that on the 
other Ministers tend to drop dead from overwork 
every now and again, people rush hither and 
thither calling for more and more parliamentary 
committees (almost every single kind of committee 
that has ever been suggested to improve the 






NOW THAT many national news- 
papers have a stake in commercial 
television, the BBC is likely to come 
in for some unfair criticism. But 
though it may be unedifying to see 
newspapers criticising the BBC for 
“2 doing what they do themselves, the 
BBC put itself badly in the wrong by televising 
the interview of Mr. Colin Warren, the uncle of 
the murdered boy and the man to whom the 
police were paying considerable and well-publi- 
cised attention. If television were able to absolve 
itself from blame by pointing to the newspapers’ 
example, the press would soon be doing the same 
by pointing to that of television, and a competi- 
tion in degradation would have begun. The very 
fact that so many newspapers sensationalise crime 
in a sense makes it unnecessary for the BBC to 
do so. And of course interviews are much more 
dangerous on television. If the suspect says some- 
thing that might prejudice an issue, the news- 
papers can cut it out; television cannot. The 
Divisional Court of the Queen’s Bench Division 
by some of its recent decisions has made the law 
of contempt of court ridiculous, but few will 
dispute that people should be tried for murder in 
the courts, not on television or in the newspapers. 
Incidentally the interview was first offered to 
Independent Television News and Associated- 
Rediffusion, who with excellent judgment rejected 
it out of hand. 





aban as an ename = 


* * + 
WHAT THE EPISODE does suggest is that the BBC is 
wholly unfitted, by reason of its constitution and 
tradition, for handling ‘features’ of this nature. 
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Parliamentary system would in fact make the 
whole thing much worse); now Earl Attlee and his 
learned brothers have reported, and if the fickle 
jade is to be trusted their solution is, if you please, 
more Ministries. But all these solutions are but 
the equivalent of putting a new coat of paint on 
a ship with a large hole in her side beneath the 
water-line. What we must do is attack the plant 
at its roots, not its flowers. (I know that metaphor 
is mixed, and I would like to take this opportunity 
of assuring anybody who is still with me that 
I don’t care.) Of course, the problem will only be 
really solved when—to adapt Shelley to my purpose 
—the last Divisional Secretary has been strangled 
in the entrails of the last Whip; but there must be 
some way, still short of such forceful methods, of 
ensuring that the nation’s needs are attended to be- 
fore those of the parties. The time, after all, was 
never more ripe, not only because (as I have sug- 
gested) the fight is at the moment more artificial 
than ever, but because in the years ahead we are 
going to need national unity more than ever; beside 
the atomic and thermo-nuclear programme (both 
military and peaceful) and all that they imply, 
party considerations seem a monstrous irrele- 
vance, an ugly leech on the body politic. After 
careful consideration I have come to the con- 
clusion that the man who can contribute most 
to the solution of the problem is the Man in the 
Blue Suit. His name, and the means whereby he 
can do the State some service, I will reveal next 
week. TAPER 


The BBC's fudicrous apology was one symptom of 
this weakness: the way that the blame was put on 
a subordinate and elaborate alibis provided 
for any of his superiors who might remotely have 
been expected to take the responsibility (X was on 
holiday, Y at Glyndebourne, and so on) was crass. 
But this fault is inherent in the BBC’s civil-service- 
type structure, where the chief aim of executives 
has to be to avoid making gaffes; a system which 
stifles even men of sturdy independence like Mr. 
Kenneth Adam. A safety-first mentality is fatal 
for the production of programmes on the show 
business level; it is as if the Home Office, in order 
to placate the prurient, took over the Windmill, the 
Prince of Wales and the Whitehall, and tried to 
run them as good clean fun palaces. This might 
work so long as there was no alternative; but as 
soon as an alternative arose the system would 
collapse. On television, an alternative has arisen; 
and the system has collapsed. 
oe * * 


WHEN A FEW YEARS ago Sir David Eccles made a 
tasteless and patronising reference to the Queen he 
was promptly set upon by Randolph Churchill. 
Why, I wonder, has Mr. Churchill been silent 
during the last few weeks? I can understand him 
letting off the peers: Lord Altrincham, he may 
have thought, was at least serious and well- 
intentioned, however misguided; and Lord Lon- 
donderry he probably considered too illiterate to 
be worth notice. But I am surprised that the treat- 
ment of the affair by the newspapers did not drive 
him into print. The initial silence of The Times, 
for example; and the behaviour of the Express 
newspapers. For some unaccountable reason Mr. 
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Churchill did not include in his book What I said 
about the Press his first speech on this subject— 
which, as I remember, was an attack on Lord 
Beaverbrook and his papers for their republican- 
ism. It has long been the tactics of the Beaver- 
brook press to express great admiration of the 
Royal family, while losing no chances to say some- 
thing damaging about them. This hypocrisy has 
been particularly manifest during the last few 
weeks, as the Daily Sketch has noticed (a nice 
example of Satan rebuking sin). What can have 
deterred Mr. Churchill from weighing in? His 
departure from the Evening Standard, 1 had 
hoped, would free him from the inhibitions which 
may have led him to concentrate his fire on less 
important targets, Kemsley and Rothermere; here, 
I would have thought, was his opportunity, But 
no. 





> * s 


MY FIRST EXPERIENCE Of travel underground was 
on what is now the Northern Line. At that tender 
age, a line which could boast stations with names 
such as Burnt Oak, Angel and Nightingale Lane 
was invested with great romance; and perhaps I 
may be forgiven some ruminatory nostalgia over 
the poster exhibition, to mark the line's jubilee, 
in Charing Cross underground station. But the 
jubilee brochure Fifty Years of the Hampstead 
Tube does not answer some questions. I remem- 
ber feeling strongly about why, for example, was 
Nightingale Lane Station renamed—adopting, I 
think, Clapham North, or some such dreary des- 
ignation? Why was the ‘ghost station’ between 
Hampstead and Golders Green, which had 
already been given the name of Bull and Bush, 
never Opened to the public? Why was the station 
at Charing Cross renamed Strand; and the station 
not at Charing Cross, but on the river, called 
Charing Cross, thereby confusing many thou- 
sands of travellers, who have made (and still 
make) London Transport’s ears burn with their 
murrains, as they climb the weary slope up to 
the station? And why was Warren Street Station 
not designed to link up with Euston Square 
Station, to save passengers coming up to the sur- 
face, crossing Tottenham Court Road, and de- 
scending again if they want to change to the 
Circle line? 
. * * 


WHAT WITH MR. NEHRU making strikes illegal and 
Dr. Nkrumah deporting political opponents and 
journalists, and proceedings against the corre- 
spondent of the Daily Telegraph for contempt of 
court, civil liberties seem to have been taking a 
beating in Africa and Asia over the last weeks. Of 
course, these measures may be unavoidable. I 
do not pretend to know all the rights and wrongs 
of the matter, but it is a little saddening to see 
this strong-arm stuff in a newly formed State like 
Ghana—just about as saddening as it is to see a 
member of the British bar presiding over the 
revels. However, what interests me above all is 
that there has been no thunder on the Left about 
it. Not a word from Mr. Sydney Silverman, 
not a chirrup from Mr. Fenner Brockway, none 
of that high moral tone for which Mr. Tom Dri- 
berg is noted. The only honourable exception 
was that true radical Mr. Michael Foot, in Tri- 
bune. Can it be that some liberties are more civil 
than others? Now, if it had been General 
Franco. ... PHAROS 
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After the years of waiting, the moment has arrived for your 
Canadian or American holiday. Naturally enough, you want 
it to be perfect from the start. Travel by White Empress liner 
assures your pleasure. The latest in lavish comfort is joined 
At lon act to a tradition of superlative service—while ahead of you lies 
the 1000 mile welcome to the New World of the majestic 
St. Lawrence River. 
When you disembark, Canadian Pacific trains are waiting 
to take you on to your final destination. You find that they 
fully maintain the levels of comfort and service which the 


Empress herself invited you to take for granted. 


. 


Ask your travel agent for further information 
Canadian Cocifc 


is with you all the way 

















Keep It Mid-Atlantic 


(Recorded on tape) 


By PAUL TABORI 


‘y Isten, Mr. Tabori, all we want is a gimmick 
a this nice, clean-cut American can work 
right at Scotland Yard.’ 

‘Let me tell it, Elmer. You see, Tabori, what 
we want in television is something new. But not 
too new. We had soap-operas, horse-operas, tin- 
operas ... 

*Tin-operas?’ 

*Yeah—guys in armour. Like Robin Hood. And 
space-operas and psychological Westerns and 
situation comedy and dizzy dames and foreign 
intrigue, sort of—so it’s gotta be something that 
reminds them of one of these things—but not 
too much.’ 

‘I’m afraid I don’t quite——’ 

‘Hank, you're confusing the man. Let me put 
it this way—suppose your Inspector Watsisname 
turns out to be a woman? I don’t say that’s the 
gimmick—but if Sir Lancelot were a midget...’ 

“You got something there, Elmer.’ 

‘Naw, it stinks. Where'd you get all the mid- 
gets? But why not try something really new? Like 
“Robin Hood at the Court of King Arthur’’?’ 

‘Different centuries.’ 

‘What's that?’ 

‘Those two, if they lived, lived several centuries 
apart.” 

‘Who cares? D’you think the kids in Kalama- 
zoo worry about history? All they want’s a couple 
of fights every five minutes and something they 
can dress up as.’ 

‘Hold it, Hank. Just had a brain-wave. What 
about Ali Baba?’ 

“What about him?’ 

‘Ali Baba, the Thief of Baghdad! There's a 
title for you!’ 

‘He wasn't.’ 

‘What's that?’ 

‘It's Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves. And he 
wasn't one of them.’ 

‘Listen to him, Elmer—he wants to be authentic 
about something that never happened!’ 

‘Paul—I have news for you. All we want is a 
smackeroo opening that keeps them from turning 
the knob—a cliffhanger first-act curtain so they 
come back after the middle commercial. Nobody 
cares about the end, anyway.’ 

‘Say, Ali Baba and his Knights of the Round 
Table hide in the jars—but the oil’s set on fire by 
the flaming arrows of Robin Hood and his Merry 
Men——’ 

‘Now you're talking! But don’t write in too 
many bit parts. Runs into money. No crowds, 
either. Just keep it moving, keep it clean and 
keep it simple.’ 

‘You've forgotten the most important thing, 
Hank.’ 

‘I never forget anything, Elmer. Paul, you're 
catching on real quick. You'll know how to keep 
it Mid-Atlantic...’ 

‘I beg your pardon?’ 

‘Like we do with the accents of the British 
actors we hire. We don’t expect them to talk 
like human beings—I mean, like Americans. Just 
something half-way—Mid-Atlantic, you know. 
No broad a’s—that makes audiences roar with 
laughter in the States. And not short ones either.’ 
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‘There’s another thing. You gotta explain where 
you are all the time. People get confused. They've 
heard of Paris and London and Monte Carlo. 
That’s about all.’ 

‘And Sherwood Forest.” 

‘That's right. Maybe Loch Lomond and that 
place in Ireland I can never remember.’ 

‘Connemara? Dublin? Killarney?’ 

‘Naw. The place where that dame’s selling sea- 
food. ... 

‘That’s Dublin.’ 

‘I said Dublin, didn’t I? But let’s be construc- 
tive, Paulie-boy. Like Elmer says, gimmicks got 
to be new. So what about Scotland Yard—and the 
Master Criminal works right inside?’ 

*You’ve got something, Hank.’ 

‘Sure I have. That’s sensational, my boy. Get 
weaving right away. We want thirty-nine outlines 
and a couple of scripts. But yesterday.’ 

‘Do you think Scotland Yard will like it?’ 

‘I got news for you, Paul. It’s the sponsor that’s 
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got to like it. We’re gonna spend a million bucks 
here—so what’s the British got to kick about?’ 

‘Nothing, I suppose.’ 

‘Just one more thing. This series gonna be 
syndicated. That means—no names.’ 

‘I beg your pardon?’ 

‘Tell him, Hank. Tell the man.’ 

‘We're gonna have a different sponsor in each 
city—maybe several. So—no drinking. No liquor, 
no beer, no cocoa. Coffee, maybe, if you’ve gotta. 
And when you have a restaurant scene, no steaks, 
no nothing. Just let the character ask for “the 
special” or “the usual.” ’ 

‘No brand names, see? Don’t knock anything, 
don’t boost anything. Just keep neutral... .’ 

“You can do it, Paulie-boy.’ 

‘Sure you can. Keep it Mid-Atlantic. . . . 

‘Hey, where’re you going?’ 

“What's the idea?’ 

‘Just going, Hank. Going away, Elmer. As 
far as I can get. Maybe right into Mid-Atlantic.’ 


Shamateur Status 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


N hockey, they tell me, amateurs are amateurs, 

but everywhere else the interpretation of 
amateur status is an absurdity. The story of the 
exact ways in which world-famous amateurs 
obtain their remuneration is not particularly 
interesting. My interest is in another question 
which is strangely seldom asked. What exactly is 
the absurdity? What is it that anyone is aiming 
at? 

The original notion was that a man who gave 
all his life to the playing of a game was at an 
advantage over the man who earned his living in 
other ways and only played the game in his spare 
time. Therefore, it was argued that in most games 
the amateurs and professionals should not be 
allowed to play together at all—at cricket and 
golf they might indeed play together but a very 
clear and public distinction must be drawn be- 
tween the amateur and the professional. Even on 
that principle it was hard to see why amateurs and 
professionals should be wholly forbidden to play 
against one another. It was reasonable indeed 
that there should be amateur tournaments, 
amateuf leagues and amateur teams from which 
professionals were excluded so as to give the 
amateurs a fair chance, but why a total ban? Of 
course there was no question that behind the 
legislation there was a second notion. Not only 
was it thought that the professionals, being in 
better practice, would be likely to play better than 
amateurs. It was also thought that they would be 
likely to play in a less pleasant, less carefree way 
and thus to spoil the atmosphere of the game. In 
rowing the legislation is, or at any rate was, 
frankly, class legislation and those who work by 
their hands were automatically classed as profes- 
sionals whether they got any money out of rowing 
or not. Even in cricket, where there has never 
been any ban on amateurs and professionals play- 
ing together, at least until the First World War 
the professionals were subjected to a number of 
disabilities which were designed continually to 
remind them of their lower social standing. When 
they came on the field they had to come out of a 
different gate from that of the amateurs. They 


had different dressing rooms. Every county had 
an amateur captain, although with some counties 
such as Yorkshire the other ten players were 
generally professionals and, after Lord Hawkes’s 
retirement, the amateur captain was a gentleman 
who went in number ten, did not bowl and was, 
admittedly, as a player not worth his place in the 
team. 

Now the modern egalitarian can obviously 
criticise these arrangements as the product of a 
class society in which it was taken for granted 
that there were two sorts of men—gentlemen who 





had independent incomes, and inferior persons 
who had to work for a living. So obviously they 
were. Equally, even during Victorian and Edward- 
ian times there were whispered rumours about how 
certain well-known amateurs were remunerated 
under the counter for their services. But such 
payments, if made, were then secret and admitted 
to be disreputable. The principle of genuine 
amateurism was then still maintained, and the 
distinction drawn had then a reason, whether we 
think it a good reason or not. 

Today, when it is freely admitted that the 
amateurs are in fact paid as well as professionals, 
when the amateurs, as much as the professionals, 
spend their whole lives playing and when their 
careers depend on their success just as much as 
does that of the professional, when in no kind of 
sense are the amateurs upper-class and the profes- 
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sionals lower-class, it is hard to see any reason 
behind the system at all. International sport has 
now become so much more popular and so much 
more common that contests in every sport are 
going on in one part of the world or another all 
the year round. The number of those who have 
an ample private income is negligible. It is there- 
fore notoriously impossible for any man to earn 
a bona-fide living outside the world of sport and 
to hold a position of the first rank as an athlete 
in one of the major games. It is also impossible 
for him to hold such a position unless he gives 
his whole time to the game. The old carefree 
amateur who took three days off from the office, 
knocked up a jolly century and then was back at 
the desk on the fourth morning hardly exists any 
more—if for no other reason, because, unless the 
amateur is superbly good, it is not worth while 
upsetting a regular professional team in order to 
find him a place for an odd match. Ian Craig is 
obviously substantially right when he says that 
David Sheppard is the only genuine amateur in 
English first-class cricket, and the Australian 
cricketers, though they have never called them- 
selves professionals, have never pretended to be 
amateurs in the sense in which the word used to 
be used in England. 

Where in Victorian days there were doubtless 
sometimes concealed payments, it is now, of 
course, openly printed and admitted that the 
amateur is paid as an assistant secretary of his 
club or is employed by a firm which is prepared 
to give him as much time off as he wishes for his 
game. In the Services those who are of the calibre 
for a first-class team are allowed to spend almost 
all their time playing their game and receive their 
Service pay while they do so. It counts as duty. It 
cannot be pretended that today the amateurs take 
the game less seriously than the professionals or 
introduce a note of careless rapture into the pro- 
ceedings. On the contrary, slow and dull as first- 
class professional cricket often is, the Universities 
generally contrive to score more slowly than any 
‘p.ofessional team. From time to time the inevit- 
able controversy when rival players accuse one 
another of varying tricks of gamesmanship breaks 
out into the newspapers. Such controversies are 
almost always between amateurs. 

It is typical of the wild absurdity of the whole 
situation that, at a time when a whole host of 
world-famous athletes are quite admittedly 
making their whole living out of their sport, every 
now and again, as happened the other day (so I 
read in a newspaper), a wretched schoolgirl is told 
that she has forfeited her amateur status because 
her father has given her a pound note in celebra- 
tion of her victory in some school sport. 

The present situation is absurd. There are 
obviously only two remedies: either to abolish 
professionals, or to abolish amateurs. It is per- 
haps arguable that no one ought to spend his 
whole life playing a game, that nobody would be 
the worse off if all games were played rather less 
well and that therefore it would be better to have 
no professionals at all. But I do not know that 
such a regulation would be desirable, and in any 
event it is quite certain that it could not be 
enforced—certainly not unless you somehow 
prevented the press of the world from reporting 
sport. Therefore the alternative is to abolish 
amateur status. Let it be recognised as perfectly 
honourable to receive money for playing a game, 








Do labour shortage and inadequate 
factory space prevent you from develop- 
ing new projects? Does the inflow of 
orders exceed your capacity and cause 
delivery delays and inability to accept 
new business ? 

If so, the Remploy Sponsorship 
Scheme can be of great service to you. 

Remploy Ltd. has at present ninety 
factories in various parts of the King- 
dom, employing 6,000 disabled or other- 
wise handicapped men and women. 
Disablement does not detract from the 
usefulness of these people; instead, they 
have been trained to maintain a high 
standard of quality in the production of 
a wide range of goods for domestic and 
industrial purposes in fair competition 
with normal commercial undertakings. 

It is essential that these people be kept 
in full and regular employment. Conse- 
quently, underthe Remploy Sponsorship 
Scheme you are offered a factory and a 
labour force ready-made to be switched 
to your own production programme. 


extra labour force and factory space 


UNDER THE REMPLOY SPONSORSHIP SCHEME 


The Scheme briefly is as follows: The 
sponsoring firm equips an existing Rem- 
ploy factory with the necessary plant (if 
such a plant is not already established in 
the factory), provides the technical 
knowledge needed, supplies the raw 
materials, and buys back the finished 
products at an agreed economic price. 
The quality or accuracy of the products 
produced under this Scheme will be 
fully up to the standards required in the 
sponsoring firm’s parent works and will 
be vouched for by careful supervision 
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and management, as will also be strict 
adherence to delivery dates. 

This Scheme is not to be regarded as a 
benevolent or charitable project. It is a 
sound business proposition, and no 
concessions are expected by Remploy 
Limited. 

We would welcome an opportunity to 
discuss the matter in full with you. A 
discussion might disclose a way in which 
the Scheme could be of great service to 
you but which may not at the moment 
be obvious. 


SPONSORSHIP 


SCHEME 





Serves industry — can it serve you? 


For further details of the Remploy Sponsorship Scheme, please write to :- 


MANAGING DIRECTOR, REMPLOY LIMITED, 25/28 BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, S.W.1!. Telephone: ViCtoria 662! 
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just as it is perfectly honourable to receive money 
for writing an article. If anyone preferred—for 
whatever reason—not to be paid, then he need 
not accept the fee, but that could be a private 
matter between him and his club, just as it is a 
private matter when in any other walk of life 
from time to time somebody prefers not to receive 
money due to him. Obviously most of us under 
such an arrangement would substantially preserve 
our amateur status not so much, indeed, because 
any scruple prevented us from taking money for 
playing cricket, or tennis, or golf, as because we 
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could not persuade anyone else to pay to see us 
play them, and there is no reason why we, 
amateurs of necessity, should not arrange matches 
and leagues among ourselves in which we were 
careful to see that our fun was not spoiled by our 
being pitted against professionals, too greatly our 
superiors. But we lesser fry should see to our own 
protection for our secondary contests. In general 
and in anything that called itself a representative 
contest, let anyone be free to contest and let it be 
no business but his own whether he takes money 
for doing so or not. 


Sahib 


The fourth of a series of articles compiled from the Spectator of 1857. 


HILE the siege of Delhi dragged on in- 
veda and almost, in the absence of 
siege guns, uneventfully, attention in England was 
riveted on more spectacular events taking place 
300 miles farther off: at Cawnpore and Lucknow. 
In the anarchic conditions of the surrounding 
countryside both forts were virtually cut off; 
there was nothing for it but to sit it out until a 
column under Brigadier Havelock could bring re- 
inforcements from Allahabad downstream. 

Letters smuggled out contain harrowing ac- 
counts of the hardships involved: 

I cannot express the admiration I feel at 
the way the ladies have behaved—cheerful 
and assisting every way in their power. 
Poor things, without servants or quarters, 
huddled together, they have had to do every- 
thing for themselves and employ all their 
time in sewing bags for powder for the guns, 
well knowing the awful fate that awaits them 
if the place is taken. They bring us tea or 
any little thing they can and would even like 
to keep watch on the bastions if we would 
let them. 

The situation at Cawnpore was the more 
desperate of the two, partly because the garrison 
was so small, but also because the Sepoys had 
an able leader, Nana Sahib (or Nena Sahib, as 
the Spectator spelt his name): 

Nena Sahib was well known to the resi- 
dents of Cawnpore; and in prosperous times 
was always glad, or appeared glad, to receive 
them at his castle, and to accompany them 
on their shooting-excursions. He was a 
middle-aged man, dark-complexioned, and 
but for a dishonest expression would have 
been considered a good-looking man. The 
writer has seen him and shot in his company. 
The moment, however, that he heard of the 
mutiny at Meerut, and had felt the pulse of 
the troops at Cawnpore, his mind was made 
up. We had refused him his rights; he was 
determined to gain them himself, or perish 
in the attempt. 

He conducted the siege with considerable 
vigour; by June 22 stores were running very low 
and there had been numerous other casualties. 

The Deputy Controller was sent in this 
emergency to treat with Nena Sahib. He was 
received by that victorious leader with great 
civility. The following most favourable con- 
ditions were agreed upon—The garrison (in- 


cluding women and children) were to be per- 
mitted to leave, with their arms, property 
and a lac of rupees with them into country 
boats provided for the purpose in which they 
were to proceed to Allahabad. The ingenuity 
of hell never devised a blacker scheme of 
treachery than that deliberately planned by 
Nena and shared in by all the rebels at 
Cawnpore, those rebels being Sepoys who for 
years had eaten our salt. 
Another account takes up the tale: 

The Europeans were conveyed in Hindo- 
stanee gharries and hospital dhoolies, most 
of the ladies being in the latter under an 
escort of sowars, to the Ghat, where they 
embarked in seventeen boats out of nineteen 
that had been provided, with the exception 
of some thirty-two ladies with children. As 
soon as the boats had pushed off from the 
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Ghat the boatmen jumped overboard and 
swam to the shore; and then the mutineers 
opened fire on the boats from a masked bat- 
tery of eight guns which had been previously 
erected for the purpose. All the boats were 
sunk and the people on board killed with the 
exception of one boat that had passed down 
and some twenty Europeans who had 
managed to swim to the shore. This boat was 
pursued by some 500 Nujeebas with two 
guns who came up with it on the second day 
and sunk the boat and destroyed everyone 
on board. The twenty-odd Europeans who 
swam on shore at Cawnpore were blown 
away from guns in the course of two or three 
days, some each day. 
The story was later amplified by one of Nana’s 
soldiers who came over to the British : 
The Nena then ordered the memsahibs 
to be separated from the sahibs, to be 
shot by the Gillis Pultun; but they said ‘We 
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will not shoot Wheeler Sahib who has made 
our Pultun’s name great and whose son is 
Our quartermaster; neither will we kill the 
sahib-log. Put them in prison.’ Then said 
the Nadire Pultun ‘What word is this? Put 
them in prison!—We will kill the males.’ So 
the sahib-log were seated on the ground and 
two companies of the Nadire Pultun placed 
themselves over against them with their 
muskets ready to fire. Then said one of the 
memsahibs ‘I will not leave my husband; 
if he must die I will die with him.’ So she 
ran and sat down behind her husband 
clasping him round the waist. Directly she 
said this the other memsahibs said ‘We will 
also die with our husbands’; and they all 
went and sat down beside their husbands. 
Then their husbands said ‘Go back’; but 
they would not. Whereupon the Nena or- 
dered his soldiers and they going in pulled 
them forcibly away, seizing them by the arm, 
but they could not pull away the doctor's 
wife who there remained. Then just as the 
Sepoys were going to fire the padre called 
Out to the Nena and requested leave to read 
prayers before they died. The Nena granted 
it. After the padre had read a few prayers 
the sahib-log shook hands all round, then 
the Sepoys fired. 

Nana in the meantime heard of the approach 
of Havelock under the impression that Cawn- 
pore was still holding out. The two armies met 
about twenty miles from Cawnpore, and the 
Sepoys fled. 

The pursuit took Havelock to the gates of 
Cawnpore; not, however, before Nana himself 
had had time to finish his work. 

On the morning of the 17th July the force 
marched into Cawnpore. The soul-harrowing 
spectacle which there presented itself to them 
beggars description. The extent of the fright- 
ful catastrophe now became known. A 
wholesale massacre had been perpetrated by 
the fiend Nena Sahib; eighty-six officers, a 
hundred and ninety men of HM’s Eighty- 
Fourth Foot, seventy ladies, a hundred and 
twenty women and children of HM Thirty- 
Second Foot and the whole European and 
Christian population of the place including 
civilians, merchants, shopkeepers, engineers, 
pensioners and their families to the number 
of about four hundred were the victims of 
this satanic deed. 

The vivid perfidy of this incident made a deep 
impression, deeper perhaps than any other in the 
whole Mutiny, on public opinion in England. 
Sentiment and indignation were aroused together 
by reports such as that of The Times corre- 
spondent : 

I have seen the fearful slaughterhouse and 
also saw one of the native infantry men 
wash up part of the blood which stains the 
floor, before hanging. The quantities of 
dresses clogged thickly with blood, children’s 
frocks, frills, and ladies’ underclothing of all 
kinds, also boys’ trousers, leaves of Bibles, 
and of one book in particular, which seems 
to be strewed over the whole place, called 
‘Preparation for death,’ also broken daguer- 
reotype cases only, lots of them, and hair 
some nearly a yard long; bonnets all bloody 
and one or two shoes. I picked up a bit of 
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paper with on it, ‘Ned's hair, with love’ and 
opened and found a little bit tied up with 
ribbon. 

Nana Sahib was rapidly promoted to the 
position of evil genius of the revolt, a position 
he was far from deserving. Letters poured in to 
the Spectator: 

Nena Sahib appears to be a compendium 
of all the evil qualities whose existence has 
doomed India in all time to the condition 
of a land of slaves ruled over by con- 
querors,—apparently cultivated and edu- 
cated in the intellectual sense of the word; 
associating on’terms of equality with high- 
class Europeans, sitting at their boards and 
eating their salt; affable in his manners, and 
smiling in their faces while hating them 
with the hate of a demon on account of 
thwarted ambition; springing at their throats 
like a tiger, but with more than a tiger's 
cruelty inventing tortures and _ brutalities 
which we have hitherto supposed could only 
be perpetrated by unlettered savages. 

This is a human beast of an uncommon 
kind that should not be killed rashly. He 
should be caged and exhibited as Macduff 
proposed to do with Macbeth, as Chinese do 
with their criminals. He should be caged as 
a matter for study and after exhibition in 
India should be brought to England and 
carefully guarded to live out the term of his 
natural, or unnatural, life a monster without 
sympathy. After exhibition in England, he 
might be returned to India; and when his life 
expired his physical remnant should be pre- 
served anatomically as a national warning. 


oe —_———_—__— 











HERE is a movement afoot, and it does not 
ae with me, to found a Victorian 
Group, analogous to the Georgian Group. Such 
a group is badly needed, but it will meet with in- 
tense opposition. I was one of the founder 
members of the Georgian Group and can remem- 
ber the opposition we faced then. Our enemies 
were the old-fashioned Perp, Dec, EE and Norm 
antiquarians who were not then extinct and who 
regarded classical architecture as pagan, just as 
Pugin did. Even more formidable were the 
Christopher Wren-style classicists, like Sir Regi- 
nald Blomfield, who regarded stucco as sham 
and Regency as contemptible. Even the Adam 
brothers these people regarded as a bit effeminate. 
One of the contributory causes to the founding of 
the Georgian Group was the attempt by Sir 
Reginald Blomfield to pull down Carlton House 
Terrace and substitute a design of his own in 
Portland stone, of which the Pinchin Johnson 
building is the only part which was executed. And, 
of course, there was always the hard core of 
opposition from those councillors and officials 
who really hate anything beautiful and who 
assume various disguises for their hatred—‘it is 
unpractical,’ ‘it is obsolescent’ (municipalese for 
‘old’), ‘it is depriving the workers of their rights,’ 
and the final blow which knocks the building 
down and unites the whole opposition in hearty 
applause, ‘it will be an unfair burden on the rate- 
payers. The Georgian Group has done a great 
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work by publicity, constant nagging, influence, 
meetings, books and pamphlets. It has advanced 
the date up to which English architecture is worth 
admiring from 1714 to 1837. 

But a Victorian Group will have a far harder 
task. Much Victorian building is really bad and 
not architecture at all. Bad Georgian building 
has fallen down. But bad Victorian building has 
not, because it was often more solidly built and 
has anyhow had less time to decay. The enemies 
of a Victorian Group are those undiscriminating 
idiots who think wax fruit and aspidistras and 


iron spikes ever so amusing. In fact, I find 
opinions foisted on me, particularly by those 
middle-aged people who like to think them- 


selves advanced, in the public prints which do 
infinite harm to the cause of preserving much 
fine Victorian architecture we possess. Shades of 
Street, Brooks, Butterfield, Burges, Norman Shaw, 
Philip Webb and Collcutt, defend me from these 
monstrous misrepresentations! All who use their 
eyes—and they are an increasing number—can 
soon distinguish what is good from what is showy 
copyism in Victorian buildings. If there are 
general rules for looking at Victorian architec- 
ture they may be epitomised thus: 


(1) In the 1840s the most attractive buildings 
were by the great architects who had had a 
classical training. like Barry, Cockerell, 
J. Gibson, Dobson of Newcastle, and so on. 
Banks, clubs, railway stations, town halls, were 
where they excelled. Civil engineering was then 
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done by engineers like Brunel who were also 
artists. 

(2) In the Fifties and Sixties the Gothic re- 
vival ceased to be mere copying of medizval, 
and the Church of England led the way with 
big-boned churches in brick and local stone 
which reflected the sturdy Tractarian individual- 
ism of their architects—men such as Butterfield 
and Street, Pearson and Brooks. 

(3) In the Seventies and Eighties England 
made her greatest contribution to the architec- 

ture of the Western world since the emergence 
of the Perpendicular style—she invented the 
‘small house for artistic people of moderate in- 
come,’ and with it went the arts and crafts 
movement with William Morris as_ chief 
decorator and Norman Shaw as chief architect, 
both pupils of the ebullient Mr. Street. Bedford 
Park (1878), its children Port Sunlight, Bourne- 
ville, Welwyn, Letchworth, Hampstead Garden 
Suburb, are all Victorian in inspiration. 

The enemies of the Victorian Group are not 
only those who think Victorian architecture 
merely ‘funny’ and ‘sweet’ and a matter of drink- 
ing fountains and iron spikes and coloured tiles. 
They are also a kind of sentimentalist who re- 
gards preservations as something immoral and 
stopping brilliant young architects from having a 
chance. These sentimentalists, who are usually 
sightless beauty-haters, when questioned do 
not quite know what they mean by the modern 
style. They talk vaguely about ‘clean lines’ and 
‘the future’—their future being some sort of 
Orwell, classless, hygienic world of indeterminate 
structure. There is today in America much fine 
architecture in the modern style. Frank Lloyd 
Wright is really an extension of the William 
Morris arts and crafts movement and influenced 
by Japanese paper houses. But he and his fol- 
lowers build for the rich, and fine, light, 
original houses are the result. The few very rich 
people in England buy old houses and repair 
them. America has not enough to go round. In 
England the best young architects—firms like 
Powell and Moya—are geared not to the build- 
ing of individual houses for millionaires but to 
huge building estates for borough and county 
councils. Here some of the best, and some of the 
worst and most inhuman, contemporary architec- 
ture is to be found. This sort of architecture, 
where it is good, is not inconsistent with preser- 
vation, nor hostile to good Victorian. 

The use of our eyes is going to be the only 
means with which we may found a Vic- 
torian Group as effective as its Georgian brother. 
The use of our eyes, too, can tell us the difference 
between good and indifferent in contemporary 
architecture. If you want to see it, look at the 
rather dull, safe and harmless ‘contemporary’ 
going up at South Kensington and contrast it 
with the robust flamboyance of the Imperial In- 
Stitute. It seems to me to be the equivalent of 
Blomfield’s smooth and lifeless Pinchin Johnson 
building set in the stucco swagger of Carlton 
House Terrace. 





B. Jezzard Intelligence 


BEDFORD JEZZARD . . . wiped his sweat-streaked face 
in the Fulham dressing-room yesterday and said 
quietly: ‘I fancy there’s a 50-50 chance of still carry- 
"son as a player. —Sunday Express. 


FuLHAM centre-forward Bedford Jezzard walked off 
at half-time in yesterday’s trial match at Craven 
Cottage a disappointed man. For he knew he had 
played his last game of football. ‘You can’t kid the 
public, he said.—People. 
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Consuming Interest 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


N the past few months I have watched the 
Tssedumnies of Bute Street, SW7, which lies 
less than a hundred yards west of South Kensing- 
ton Underground Station. New shop buildings 
have been completed and old ones have been 
refurbished. Even the sober brown Watney’s 
house, ‘The Zetland Arms, has blossomed with 
window boxes. The street is well worth knowing 
as a shopping centre for that side of London. 

Last weekend I decided to explore its pos- 
sibilities more thoroughly; calling first at Num- 
ber 24, where Mr. L. G. Whitehead, formerly of 
Finmar, has recently opened a furnishing shop. 
Here the emphasis is to be on good, modestly 
priced, new furniture and, where possible, solid 
woods are to be used rather than veneers. A well- 
proportioned solid mahogany tallboy and a 
matching chest of drawers for £30 and £20 respec- 
tively were two examples; at several West End 
stores these are the sort of prices you pay for 
mass-produced veneered pieces. 

If, like Scandinavian housewives, you believe 
that it is unhygienic not to wash carpets, you will 
be interested in the new Finnish washable carpet- 
ings here. These are of cotton, nylon and art silk 
in a speckled black and white weave, the white 
predominating. They are sold in 27-inch widths 
and can be made up to order. A 9 ft. by 7 ft. 6 in. 
carpet costs £16 10s. I saw for the first time, too, 
some amazingly economical Dutch accordion 
blinds made from strong, cream-coloured paper. 
These look very like Venetian blinds but are a 
fraction of the cost of the aluminium kind. An 
18-inch width is 13s. 6d. The widest, at 104 inches, 
is 63s. 6d. All blinds are 7 feet long. 

‘The Flower Garden,’ at Number 31, is a firm 
forced to move from its old shop near St. Paul's 
because of rebuilding. There the trade was 
regular: typists bought posies in the lunch hour 
and their bosses bought roses at six. In Bute Street 
the customers are more fastidious, but the trade 
more varied. I watched a well-known actress 
choosing ‘succulents’ from the cacti tray with 
suitable, sibilant drama. I bought a potted vine 
for my flat balcony—a fashion London’s new 
Hungarian residents have brought with them. The 
best variety, I would suggest, for a not-too-sunny 
balcony is the Hungarian muscat. This not only 
produces decorative foliage but a small, sweet 
dessert grape as well. It will survive the winter 
outside, and apart from regular watering and 
occasional bone-meal needs little care. It costs 
approximately 35s. 

The Delicatessen at Number 31 is another shop 
where the growing number of European custo- 
mers has brought new lines into the stock. Some 
unfamiliar sausages and charcuterie are growing 


in popularity, like the square Land Jaeger 
sausages. These brown, wrinkled ‘twigs’ are 


blended with beef and pork and should be eaten 
raw, preferably with bread and lager beer: they 
cost 2s. 3d. a quarter. Smoked Polish Hunter 
sausages, sometimes sold fresh and sometimes dry 
and wrinkled, are also ready to eat. 

Mrs. Morris, the owner, boils all the hams on 
the premises; and they are always carved by a 
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knife, because she believes ‘Ham cut on 
a machine has no taste. All the flavour 
is left in the machine.’ A piece of advice 


she gave me was to avoid smoked salmon 
or smoked buckling which looks shiny with 
grease; some tradesmen smear oil over the fish 
when they are dry and past their best. 


* o + 


Anne-Marie Crévecceur’s second summer recipe 
deals with mayonnaise and sauces : 

‘Bottled mayonnaise however good cannot 
have all the nourishment and delicacy of the true 
home-made sauce. It is a pity that owing to mis- 
leading rumours many people believe that its 
preparation is a long and complicated business. 
In a soup plate, or a shallow dish, I place a yolk 
of egg, a teaspoonful of French mustard, the tip 
of a teaspoonful of salt and a pinch of pepper. 
Using a fork I blend in the olive oil, drop by 
drop, turning always in one direction. Soon a 
thick cream is obtained and I continue adding oil 
until required quantity of sauce is made. Lastly 
I add the vinegar, half a teaspoonful at a time. 

‘Nothing could be easier to make; but I always 
make sure the oil is at room temperature, i.e., 
neither too hot nor too cold, otherwise it may 
curdle the sauce. Should this happen I start the 
sauce again with a fresh yolk of egg and when 
it has reached thick cream consistency I slowly 
incorporate the “failure.” As mayonnaise is a 
highly nutritious addition to any diet when child- 
ren are being catered for, I keep the seasoning to 
a palatable minimum.’ 

* > * 


‘To make a sauce NICOISE I simply add a little 
tomato purée (the tinned variety is perfect for the 
purpose) and a sharp dash of cayenne to a thick, 
creamy mayonnaise. This sauce is particularly 
good with cold chicken, white fish, etc. I am very 
fond of sauce VERTE with cold salmon—and not 
simply because of the lovely colour scheme! I 
blanch in rapidly boiling salt water for one 
minute equal quantities of watercress, chervil, 
spinach, chives, tarragon leaves. Drain well and 
dry on rough towel; then pound well and strain 
through fine sieve. Add to mayonnaise. 

‘To make the “avout” of Provence add garlic 
juice—obtained by pounding some cloves of 
garlic in a mortar. 

‘The sauce TARTARE I mentioned last week—as 
an alternative for mayonnaise, served with the 
cold Roulade de Veau—can be made by two dif- 
ferent methods: The first, by adding some very 
finely chopped shallots and tarragon to a sharp 
mayonnaise sauce (a basic proportion is about 
one dessertspoonful of the herbs per quarter-pint); 
and second, by placing in shallow dish two table- 
spoonfuls French mustard, pinch of pepper, 
tip of teaspoonful of salt, very finely chopped 
shallots and tarragon (one teaspoonful of each), 
half teaspoonful vinegar; and blending the lot 
before adding olive oil, drop by drop, as in 
a mayonnaise until the required quantity ‘s 
made.’ 
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PICCADILLY, 


“I never miss” 
said the Major. 


“a trifle extra on 


a packet. It’s litthe enough these 
days for the satisfaction of smoking 


a very much better cigarette.” 
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© 1 should like to say a word about the future 
of the Royal Air Force...The introduction 
of new weapons will be a gradual process, 
extending over a good number of years, 
and even then there will still remain 
a very wide variety of roles for which manned 
aircraft will continue to be needed. 
I therefore hope that young men who 
have the ambition to be pilots, as well as those 
who are interested in new technical advances, 
will continue as before to look to the R.A.F. 


for a fine and useful career.? 


MINISTER OF DEFENCE, APRIL 16TH 1957 
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The advent of the stand-off bomb 
(air-to-ground missile, for despatch several 
hundred miles from a target) actually 
enhances the vital role of the 
Valiant and other V-bombers for 
many years to come. 





Flying in the missile age 


THE NEED FOR PILOTS, navigators and air 
electronics officers is as urgent as ever... 
and the career prospects no less promis- 
ing. Weapons change, tactics change, but 
the role of the Royal Air Force today 
remains the same. 

A sure future — good pay. You can join 
the R.A.F. through the Direct Commis- 
sion Scheme, confident of a permanent 
career right up to pension age. Or you can 
choose a twelve-year engagement with the 


option of leaving after eight. If you leave 
after 12 years you take back to civilian life 
atax-free gratuity of £4,000! Alternatively, 
there is a five-year Short Service Com- 
mission Scheme, and for University 
Graduates, a special four-year Short 
Service Commission. Whichever you 
choose, the pay is good. At the new rates, 
a Flight Lieutenant of 25 for instance, 
can draw, with full allowances, about 
£1,500 a year. 


How to fly with the R.A.F. You must 
be between 17$ and 25 and absolutely 
fit. You must have General Certificate 
of Education or Scottish Leaving 
Certificate or their equivalents. You 
must be able to lead others, and you 
must have aptitude as well as enthusiasm 


The Royal Air Force 





for flying. If you feel you have all 
these qualities, write at once for details 
of the schemes of entry and an 
informative booklet, to the Air Ministry 
(HZ1), Adastral House, London, W.C.1. 
Give date of birth and educational 
qualifications. 


Flying ...and acareer 
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THE BBC’S RUSSIAN SERVICE 

Sir.—May I comment briefly, with apologies for a 
delay caused by absence from London, on Mr. 
Gretton’s letter of August 2. 

Mr. Gretton’s rather ponderously ironic reference 
to myself implies that | am in some way associated 
with his programmes. May I correct this impression? 
At the time of the Soviet counter-revolution in 
Hungary last November I did propose to the BBC's 
Russian Service that I should give two talks, not as a 
‘Russian expert’ (a non-existent species), but as one 
with some knowledge of some aspects of Hungarian 
politics capable of broadcasting in Russian. My 
talks were recorded and broadcast, together with 
some introductory remarks which took pains to 
dissociate the Russian Service from my opinions. 
At no time before or since this have I inflicted my 
services on the Russian Service, nor have they been 
requested by it. 

Mr. Gretton answers one question asked by Mr. 
Wiles which was also asked by me. He confirms that 
the BBC’s Russian Service uses for “Labour Party’ 
the term used by Radio Moscow: leiboristskaya. 
This word, quite alien to the Russian language, is 
deliberately used by the Soviet propagandists in 
order to suggest to the Russian people that the 
Labour Party is not a working-class party. In 
Russian ears the ugly word Jeiboristskaya makes 
much the same impression as the word Auomintang 
in British ears: of something outlandish, obscure and 
rather unpleasant. That the Soviet leaders should 
wish to create this impression is understandable 
enough: that British broadcasts should acquiesce in 
it is a little surprising. On the British side the sur- 
render to this Soviet manceuvre started in 1945 when, 
on the formation of the Labour Government, the 
journal British Ally, published in Moscow with 
British and Soviet joint editors, used the word 
leiboristskaya instead of the correct translations 
rabochaya (‘workers’*) or truda Cof labour’), The 
BBC has followed. The fact that Radio Liberation 
and Voice of America use the same name is 
irrelevant: Mr. Gretton can hardly expect that, if 
his Service follows the lead of Radio Moscow, 
American stations will take up the cudgels on behalf 
of British Labour. It is not too late for Mr. Gretton 
to adopt the correct translation, explaining to his 
Russian listeners why he does so. This is no verbal 
quibble: it is essential to the whole task of present- 
ing to Russian listeners the place of the working 
class in British society. What can be more impor- 
tant than that? 

In conclusion may I repeat the essence of what has 
already been admirably stated by Mr. Wiles and Mr. 
Schapiro, and what I myself in my earlier letter 
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attempted to state, but evidently without making 
my meaning clear to Mr. Gretton. 

News bulletins are admirable, but all they need 
are a few Russian translators. If we are to have only 
news, as Mr. Frank, perhaps rightly, suggests. we 
need no Russian Service of the BBC. Presentation 
of Britain is. of course, important, and no doubt 
your correspondent Mr. Dimont does it brilliantly. 
But there is a third task: to discuss, in terms in- 
telligible to Soviet citizens, the problems of society 
and politics which affect them in their daily life in 
the Soviet Union. There is abundant evidence that 
young Soviet citizens are passionately, critically 
and intelligently interested both in the reality of 
their own society and in what the West thinks about 
it. Intelligent discussion of Soviet social problems, 
intelligent comment on Soviet political affairs, which 
are excluded from the Soviet press, have a potential 
audience in the Soviet Union. It is to these people 
that the Russian Service should be addressing itself. 
The last thing we want, of course, is ranting propa- 
ganda. The BBC's preference for sophisticated 
presentation is entirely justified, but this does not 
mean that it should ignore the political context. 
To suggest that the only choice is between no 
political or social comment on Soviet affairs and 
ranting propaganda is disingenuous. The Soviet 
Government's spokesmen and unofficial advocates 
ot course wish us to believe that only this false 
choice exists, but that is no reason why the BBC's 
Russian Service should believe it. In my earlie: 
letter | mentioned only a few of the subjects that 
could be discussed, in Russian and in other languages 
of the Soviet Union, and you, Sir, took up some of 
these points in your columns on July 19. As none 
of these points have been answered, we may be for- 
given if we assume that none of these subjects figure 
in the broadcasts of the Russian Service. 

It would, of course, be silly to exaggerate the 
effects that such broadcasts could have, even if they 
were of the highest quality. If it be true that the 
best hope of national. or even physical, survival for 
the people of Britain in the next twenty years lies 
in the movement of Soviet society away from the 
totalitarian imperialism of the dead Stalin and the 
living Khrushchev, it is equally true that such 
movement depends far more on the people of the 
Soviet Union than on Western broadcasting. Never- 
theless. the injection of ideas from outside, though 
it cannot create the movement, can accelerate it. If 
a politically minded. intelligent and sophisticated 
BBC's Russian Service could accelerate it by 1 per 
cent., it would be worth a good many aircraft and 
divisions. I hope, Sir. that neither the silence of the 
Russian Service nor the indifference of our politicians 
will deter you from your admirable efforts to cast 
light on this dark corner of our national defence.- 
Yours faithfully, 

H. SETON-WATSON 
8 Burghley Road, SW19 


TV APPLE CART 

Sir.—I was gratified that your critic, Mr. Findlater, 
expressed pleasure at my appearance as King Magnus 
in The Apple Cart, but a little nonplussed at his 
alarm over the alleged fee that I was paid by the BBC 
for this appearance. In view Qf the fact that Mr. 
Findlater is a very distinguished and experienced 
journalist I cannot think that he believes what he 
reads in the newspapers. 

Asa balm to his alarm may I say that if the quoted 
figure—£700—were halved it would be more like 
the fee I actually received. 

I think he is a little unfair in inferring that actors 
are grabbing more than their fair share of the mone- 
tary rewards that may be, I was going to say flowing. 
but I will say trickling, out of this colossus. 

When Mr. Findlater talks about ‘boosting’ fees in 
television he gives the impression that the thing is 
getting completely out of hand. Without releasing 
any additional figures that the inland revenue authori- 
ties do not already know, may I say that for the four 
weeks’ work entailed in this production I received 
considerably less than I would have received for one 
day’s work in a film studio, and for that payment it 
was possible. if they cared to stay tuned to the pro- 
gramme, for something like eight million people to 
see the performance of this play. At a conservative 
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estimate might we say two vears’ run at a West End 
theatre. Is the actor's fee so high? 

I think it should be conceded that nowada\s enter- 
tainment is an industry. Of course there are aspects 
of it which raise the industry to an art: whilst we 
have leading members of the profession such as Mr. 
Findlater mentioned, Dame Edith, Dame Sybil, Dame 
Peg. Sir Laurence and Sir John, Mr. Redgrave and 
Mr. Guinness, this quality will never be lacking. But 
the majority of actors, art’sts, or whatever they like 
to be called, rely for their livelihood on a business- 
like industry. Unfortunately the actor may not agree 
with this condition, but it is a fact. 

The payment side surely is a question of degree. 
I think a parallel might be drawn by. say. a Covent 
Garden porter who instead of working five days a 
week moving one thousand sacks of unshelled peas. 
works half a day moving the same amount of peas, 
frozen in packets. Is he likely to be satisfied with 
half a day's pay? package, it is 
packed into the home and requires no effort on the 
part of the consumer: is it unfair to begrudge the 
producer of the package his short-lived, and almost 
invisible, profit?--Yours faithfully, 


. . 
Television is a 


JACK HAWAINS 


Westmead Lodge. R SWS 


ehampton 


LIGHT FOR TAPER 


Sir.—My attention has been drawn to the references 
to myself contained in “Westminster Commentary’ 
dated August 9. The reliability of Taper’s comments 
may be judged from his reference to my constituency 
as ‘some fearful hole. | did not intervene twelve 
times nor at all in Mr. Silverman's long speech. | 
tried on two occasions to intervene to correct what 
appeared t®@me to be gross misstatements of law and 
tact. Mr. Silverman refused to give way. I did then 
make some audible comments on these misstatements. 

Mr. Silverman endeavoured to maintain that 
Vickers. who kicked in the face an old woman of 
seventy-two whom he had already beaten uncon- 
scious. could not reasonably have foreseen that she 
would be killed! 

Mr. Silverman deliberately refused to state her age 
or to describe the full nature of the assault and on 
this | prompted him several times. 

Taper. who was too lazy to find out which was my 
constituency but impertinent enough to describe it 
as ‘a fearful hole. should, | suggest. look into his own 
bad-tempered mind for an explanation of the in- 
coherence of which he complained.—-Yours faith- 
fully. P. INGRESS BELI 
Il Dyott Road 


Voseley, Birmingham 13. 


[Taper’s comment was: ‘Hansard lists seven in- 
terventions by Mr. Bell none of them entirely 
coherent, and I counted at least five more.” Mr. Bell 
denies that he intervened twelve times or at all. 
Hansard. like everybody else, does not distinguish 
between ‘interventions’ and ‘audible comments.’ 

The reliability of Mr. Bell's comments may be 
judged by the interventions recorded in Hansard—all 
of which occurred in Mr. Silverman's speech. 

Mr. Philip Bell (Bolton, East): Why not say ‘yes’ 
or ‘no’? 

Mr. P. Bell: I agree. 

Mr. P. Bell: Well. 

Mr. P. Bell: If the Hon. Member comes to Lanca- 
shire we will give him a kick that will be grievous 
bodily harm. 

Mr. P. Bell rose. 

Mr. P. Bell rose. 

Mr. P. Bell: What age was she? 

Editor. Spectator.] 

* 

Sir,—How are the mighty fallen! Taper has clever 
and amusing things to say about the ignorance of 
Members of Parliament. and then describes them as 
ignorami. This is equivalent to the howler committed 
by the man who talked about ‘omnibi in the days 
when the omnibus new invention.— Yours 
faithfully. 


Was a 


D. M. GREENHALGH 


The Vicarage, Terrington St. Clement, King’s Lynn 


SAUCY KIPPERS 

Sir,—It was good to see Leslie Adrian making rude 
faces at dyed kippers. Let me curdle his blood by 
informing him that sometimes it is not even fresh but 
frozen fish that is dried. dyed, and steeped in 
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chemicals in order to pass as a kipper. He will have 
noticed that some hotels’ breakfast kippers are drier 
and more tasteless even than the others: these are 
they. English hotels affect a snobbish contempt for 
bloaters: their real objection is that they cannot be 
kept indefinitely and, even more than kippers, ought 
to be freshly cooked. But they are worth buying at 
the fishmonger’s when opportunity offers: the flavour 
is more delicious than a kipper’s, and there is less 
scope in the curing for jiggery-freezery-fakery-pokery. 
Mr. Adrian will be pleased to know that properly 
cured haddock are not so rare as he thinks—certainly 
not in London. They told me at Grimsby docks that 
the best haddock for smoking are always bought by 
a number of such London firms as he describes, in 
just such districts (I buy my own from a family of 
haddock-smokers in Essex Road, just past the Angel). 
What I also learned at Grimsby, over breakfast at 
the docks, was this: to retain and enjoy the smoky 
flavour of haddock—it was put there to be enjoyed, 
not to preserve the fish—do not poach it in milk, in 
which much of the flavour floats away, but sauté it 
in butter (plenty of butter, lest it dry) very lightly in 
a frying pan. Delicious!—Yours faithfully, 
CYRIL RAY 
The Atheneum, Pall Mall, SW1 


THE LIBERAL CREED 

Sir,—Mr. Christopher Hollis really should be more 
careful. In his review of the-new Liberal symposium, 
The Unservile State (Spectator, August 2), he told us 
that half the present House of Commons are Liberals 
already. On August 16 he writes that at Westminster 
“the only chance of getting Liberal things done is to 
persuade members of other parties to support them.’ 
Persuade? A mere fortnight ago, and half.the Com- 
mons believed in Liberalism. Now they Mave to be 
talked into it. In a week or two Mr. Hollis will be 
admitting what everybody knows already, that under 
the present ‘parliamentary system of government’ it 
is about as useful to influence the private convic- 
tions of MPs who owe allegiance to the Tory or 
Socialist Whips as to jump off Westminster Bridge. 
As Taper put it last week, ‘the number of back- 
benchers who have real influence on their own 
parties or the House of Commons can be counted on 
the fingers of one badly mutilated hand.’ Mr. Hollis 
ought to know that better than anybody. 

Mr. Philip Goodhart, whom I like to think of as 
one’ of the 300-odd MPs who may one day declare 
themselves as liberals when the Whips aren’t watch- 
ing, seems to have made an honest mistake about 
The Unservile State. It isn’t ‘the latest edition of the 
Liberal Party's creed.’ The Preface makes this quite 
clear, and it is a pity that Mr. Hollis’s review did not. 
And he is off the rails entirely if he thinks that the 
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authors of The Unservile State (or the Liberal Party, 
for that matter) are in some special sense advocating 
‘the forcible distribution by the State of a man’s 
possessions,’ though high taxation is already doing 
just that. In those realms of mist and legend, the 
central offices of the Conservative and Labour parties, 
it will come as a shock to realise that you could 
radically transform the distribution of private 
property in Britain in two or three years without 
touching a penny of anybody’s capital. How? Thirty 
years ago, in Cambridge lecture-halls, Keynes used to 
play a game with his audiences. He would ask them 
to write down their own estimates of how many 
years’ national product it would take to replace the 
entire national stock of capital. People would write 
down 20, 30, 100. Keynes’s answer was four. Mr. 
Colin Clark’s answer, two years ago, was two 
(Listener, March 10, 1955). If you are really deter- 
mined, as Liberals are, to end a situation in which 
about 60 per cent. of the adults of this very rich 
country own practically nothing at all, then the job 
can certainly be done with no confiscation of existing 
capital. Among the methods proposed in The Un- 
servile State are tax-incentives for small savings, 
personal insurance and home ownership, and that 
‘free or subsidised acquisition of the equity of the 
business by its own workers’ through an assured share 
in its profits which we are all coming to call co- 
ownership.—Yours faithfully, GEORGE WATSON 

Editor, The Unservile State 


AUSTRALIAN WOMEN 


Sir,—Although I agree in full with D. W. Brogan’s 
disparaging remarks in his article ‘Australian Felix’ 
last week concerning food and hotels in that mighty 
land, I cannot let him get away with his foul aggres- 
sion against our glorious women. 

It is true they may resort to a jumper and skirt for 
protection against the weather, and such as he, for 
a few fleeting months of the year, but nevertheless 
would still be considered naked, as judged by the 
female inhabitants of the British Isles. As I see it 
the Australian lass in winter wears little more than 
the British women do in an English summer.—Yours 
faithfully. BILL ROWE 
London, W14 


KING’S CROSS TO EUSTON 
Sir,—Mr. Bardsley is correct; but if he wishes to 
perform the journey his way, he will have to do it 
(a) on a weekday; and (b) before 9.34 a.m., as the 
last train from Finsbury Park to Dalston Junction 
leaves at 9.33 (except Saturdays, when it is 9.17). Let 
him beware, lest he become one of the ignoramorum— 
or should I say, be numbered among the ignoramos, 
or counted in the ignoramis—whose babbling is 
rebuked by Taper.—Yours faithfully, 

A. S. B. GLOVER 
18 Sandwell Mansions, West End Lane, NW6 


MASOCHIST OR PARANOIAC? 


Sir,—I have seen in World’s Press News a reference 
to a bright remark made recently in the Spectator say- 
ing that John Connell’s book on Suez had two good 
reviews, one in the Evening News, of which he is 
leader writer, and the other in Time and Tide, of 
which he is a director. 

The inference was ,that reviewers have to praise 
books written by their colleagues on the same paper. 

As the reviewer of Mr. Connell’s book in the 
Evening News | desire to point out to you the follow- 
ing: 

(1) IL asked for the job of reviewing this book because 
it dealt with a subject which interested me as 
diplomatic correspondent of the paper. 

(2) I praised the book in my review because it 
expresséd a number of views with which I found 
myself in agreement and which I believed to be 
right. 

(3) There were other good reviews of the book— 
including one in the rival Evening Standard. 

I am painstakingly seeking the possible reasons 
why you made your innuendo that I praised Connell’s 
book for venal reasons. 

Is it, perhaps, that you cannot conceive the 
existence of people who write from conviction and 
not from ulterior motives? ; 

I hope this is not the explanation. For it might 
suggest that your mental make-up is akin to that of 
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the Communists, who invariably accuse others of 
doing the sort of things they do themselves. There is 
an old saying, you know, that foxes always smell 
their own scent. 

You are fully entitled to dislike my review, to 
disagree with it, to criticise it. But you are in that 
case under the obligation to state your reasons. This 
you have not done. Instead, you have imputed un- 
worthy motives. This, my dear Sir, is a form of 
literary Teddyboyism. 

Finally, I would say this: unlike you I am not 
a member of the National Masochist Club: that is 
to say that, as a Briton, I do not enjoy seeing my 
country’s nose rubbed in the dirt—Yours faithfully, 

C. F. MELVILLE 
Diplomatic Correspondent, 
Carmelite House, EC4 The Evening News 

[Pharos writes: ‘I have not read Mr. Melville’s 
review but his letter makes it easy to believe that his 
praise of the book was entirely genuine.’-—Editor, 
Spectator.] 


CIGARETTES AND LUNG CANCER 


Sir,—Dr. A. Piney reminds Pharos (Spectator, August 
16) that ‘the evidence of a causal relationship between 
cigarette smoking and cancer of the lung... is 

. of exactly the same type as that on which every- 
one accepts radio-activity as a cause of cancer, benzol 
as a cause of aplastic anemia, aniline as a cause of 
cancer of the bladder, etc... . The (statistically) 
good results of the anti-polio vaccine are very widely 
accepted, although they are of the same class as the 
cigarette ones.’ 

Can Dr. Piney enlighten us on the significance of 
what, on the assumption of causality, seems a 
puzzling statistical datum—the fact that ceteris 
paribus no wider incidence of lung cancer has been 
found among inhalers than among non-inhalers? 
What, moreover, are the parallel data in Dr. Piney's 
four examples of ‘exactly the same type’ and ‘the 
same class’ of evidence? If there are none, what 
exactly does his ‘exactly’ mean?—Yours faithfully, 

HANS KELLER 
50 Willow Road, NW3 


* 


Sir,—Pharos says that the statistical evidence of a 
causal relationship between smoking and lung cancer 
‘shows internal inconsistencies’; of course it does: 
that seems to be inherent in the nature of the universe 
in which we live. It is not, however, a sound reason 
for denying that heavy cigarette smoking leads to 
the development of cancer of the lung in some 
people: the inconsistency lies in the fact that by no 
means all heavy cigarette smokers develop the 
disease, but not all persons exposed to benzol develop 
aplastic anemia—the causal relationship is, however, 
indisputable. 

The special pleading that leads to such suggestions 
as that ‘smoking and lung cancer are both diseases 
arising out of some deeper cause’ is palpable non- 
sense: lung cancer does occur in some people who 
have never smoked. Must we then assume that there 
is not a single ‘deeper cause’ but that there are at 
least two, which may occur together or apart? If 
so, we shall have to suppose that these deeper 
causes never occur together in members of those 
Puritan sects to whom smoking is anathema. And— 
a biologically interesting supposition—that the 
deeper cause that leads to smoking only arose in this 
country after the introduction of tobacco.—Yours 
faithfully, 


152 Harley Street, W1 


[Pharos writes: ‘If Dr. Piney reads the letter I 
referred to in the BMJ he will see that the incon- 
sistency he mentions is only one of several—and not 
the most significant.—Editor, Spectator.] 


A. PINEY 


SARAH AND AARON AARONSOHN 
Sir,—I am collecting material for a book concerning 
Sarah and Aaron Aaronsohn, of Zichron Yaacov. I 
shall welcome any reminiscences about the intelli- 
gence service which they operated under the name of 
Nili; and about Aaron Aaronsohn, particularly dur- 
ing his period at British Headquarters, Cairo, from 
1917 to 1918; and his activities in London and Paris 
until his death in May, 1919.—Yours faithfully, 
ANITA ENGLE 
The Hogarth Press, 40-42 William IV Street, WC2 
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Contemporary Arts 


Mixture as Before 


EDINBURGH, so far, has not 
been at its best. Torrents of 
rain have bedraggled the ‘con- 
temporary’ Chinese lanterns in 
Princes Street, drowned the 
Tattoo and generally obscured 
the charms of the city; and 
even when a cold wind has 
blown some of the rain away 
the sombre result does not 
: make for festivity. A discus- 
sion of the weather should not be taken as a con- 
fession that I have nothing else to talk about, but 
as intended to point out a perfectly serious weak- 
ness of the Festival. Festivals need a gimmick. 
There are various aspects of the Scottish way of 
life which the organisers shrewdly popularise for 
the sake of the tourist trade, but in the absence 
of a great Scottish literary or musical tradition 
Ediuburgh’s chief gimmick must be Edinburgh 
itself. Edinurgh as a Festival City (huge capitals). 
The trouble is that while, on its day, Edinburgh 
is one of the most beautiful cities in the world, 
off it it is. to the unaddicted, one of the dreariest; 
the off days are not as rare as one would wish. 

The stern culture-fiend will point out coldly 
that there is always the programme come wind, 
come weather. And so there is; the question is 
whether it is worth coming to Edinburgh to hear 
it. Since at least ninety thousand people consider 
this-year that it is, it may seem not only presump- 
tuous to carp but downright pointless as well. The 
Festival set out from the start to be one of per- 
formance, and a formula has been evolved over 
the last ten years which is still paying fat divi- 
dends: invite great orchestras, soloists and actors 
in strict rota, give them the great classics to play, 
add a pinch or two of local colour and, hey presto! 
a great occasion and ninety thousand visitors. 
So far so good. But how long can it go on? We 
are nearly at the end of the era in which Edinburgh 
is a novelty which anyone with pretensions to 
culture must know something about at first hand; 
it is very soon going to be a question of inducing 
the Edinburgh habit, cajoling the blasé into 
coming a second or third time and persuading 
critics that they are getting something at Edin- 
burgh that they could not equally well get some- 
where else. It may be naive to suppose that what 
the critics think today everyone else is going to 
think tomorrow, but one gets a very definite 
impression from talking to them at least that the 
more the Festival changes the more it is suffo- 
catingly the same thing—last year the Royal 
Philharmonic, this year the Hallé: last year Ram 
Gopal, this year an African Ballet: last year 
Braque, this year Monet: last year the Piccolo 
Theatro, this the Piccola Scala. It is magnificent, 
but it is monotonous and it may pall before long: 
if it palls, attendance will fall off: if attendance 
falls off, the sceptical factions in the city will lie 
in wait for the first signs of faltering, will strike 
and that will be that. 

What one looks for in vain is some sign that the 
organisers at least realise that their jobs may 
depend on keeping their potential public on its 
toes, to try something new, to initiate, to create. 
For instance, during the whole life of the Festival 
only twenty-nine world premiéres (from all arts) 
have been hatched by the Society; this has been 
the deliberate policy of the first decade, but in 
the second it will surely be a ruinous one. 


Meanwhile there is as much to see as ever. The 
Monet exhibition at the Scottish Royal Academy 
ran into unforeseen trouble in the shape of a 
rival show in Minneapolis, but there are more than 
a hundred pictures to give the lie to anyone who 
accuses Monet of superficiality. He suffers, of 
course, because every Art Gift Shop dauber has 
been trying to copy his effects for the last thirty 
years: but his exquisite analysis of colour and his 
unfailing and apparently intuitive sense of com- 
position in depth have never been successfully 
counterfeited, and if this is a less exciting show 
than some past ones in the series it is infinitely 
delightful. 

The Drama, which is, in prospect at least. more 
than a little drab this year, made a moderate start 
with Sartre’s Nekrassov performed by the English 
Stage Company from the Royal Court in London. 
It seemed, to me at any rate, a quite inexplicable 
choice, being one of those ‘engaged’ plays whose 
marriage has, as they say, become ‘a hollow sham. 
Nevertheless it is a brilliant curiosity. It concerns 
a Napoleon of swindling on the run from the 
police who devises the excellent cover for himself 
of pretending he is a high-ranking Soviet official 
who has jumped the Curtain. He happily sells his 
memoirs and disclosures to a grotesgue Right-wing 
rag by the name of Soir a Paris until betrayed by 
his unwilling amanuensis and his conscience 
(awakened by a Communist lovely in lisle stock- 
ings). For two acts it is magnificent satirical and 
comic invention play, like a powerful hose on a 
Borstal riot, over the pretensions and humbug of 
anti-Communist scaremongers. It is when tear-gas 
is tried, and a definite morality proposed that 
everything goes to pieces, dissolving into sac- 
charine sermonising and tedious slapstick. There 
is something immediately incongruous about 
seeing Robert Helpmann in a Communising 
morality farce, but there he is as the bogus 
Nekrassov, all balletic gesture and conscious 
voice. It is a part which if it is to succeed must 
have tremendous authority and a kind of world- 
weary élan, and Mr. Helpmann is plainly miscast. 
This spreads something of a blight on the rest 
of the play: fantasy depends entirely on the sus- 
pension of disbelief, and if the central character 
is unbelievable where is the rest? The minor 
characters do their best in this predicament and 


produce, as they should, some hysterically funny” 


moments, notably that in which Roddy Mac- 
Millan as the police inspector and George Benson 
as Nekrassov’s wretched stooge find comfort in 
each other's transparent mediocrity. George 
Devine produces. 

The film festival promises well, and got off to 
a riotous start with the Boulting Brothers’ version 
of Lucky Jim, a surprisingly close adaptation of 
the novel which, though it soft-pedals the satire 
on the red-brick Third Programme, has some mar- 
vellously wild moments. Certainly the older 
generation who had detested the novel were now 
induced to smile, and Mr. Amis himself was seen 
to laugh at the premiere. 

The best sideshow I have sampled so far is a 
charming exhibition of old toys, pictures and what 
might properly, I suppose, be called incunabula, 
which Dr. Barnardo’s Homes have got up. The 
combination of exquisite craftsmanship, moral 
uplift and acute discomfort which surrounded our 
ancestors as children is irresistible. 

DAVID WATT 
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Patterns of Ballet 


THE recent appearance in London 
of five out of the small handful 
of English ballet companies in 
existence seems to indicate that 
ballet, both as art and as enter- 
tainment, is flourishing. But a 
ballet company, as a_ business 
operation in the theatre, is a grave 
risk, for it costs (per capita of its personnel) more 
to run than any other kind of theatrical enterprise. 

The postwar boom has passed its hysteria-peak 
and a recently attracted public, in London and 
the provinces. has learned just enough to ‘know 
what it likes’ without having yet taught itself to 
‘like what it knows.” Through twenty years’ 
propaganda it has come to know about the size 
and style and originality of the Diaghilev enter- 
prise, and too often it sizes up a contemporary 
company by comparing it directly with what were 
supposed to be (and in fact frequently were) the 
methods and results of big-scale ballet of twenty, 
thirty and forty years ago. The Royal (ex-Sadler’s 
Wells) Ballet seems nearest, in the width of its 
aims and the grandeur of its operations, to this 
half-understood ideal inherited from a period of 
ballet that is completely past. 

Although all too little of the achievements of 
any of the world’s ‘big’ companies today can be 
measured artistically against those of Diaghilev, 
these companies still stick closely to the balletic 
pattern that Fokine formulated and Diaghilev. 
fairly consistently. tried to carry out. A fresh 
idea for dancing was to be worked out in a fresh 
style of dance expression, aided by music (new 
or old) of suitable psychological complexion, and 
supported by décor as original in conception as 
was the choreography. However far and often 
present-day companies have failed to make good 
ballets by this method of blending all the artistic 
components, they still operate on artistic policies 
which appear to accept this formula. And it is a 
formula that, successful or otherwise, in opera- 
tion costs a lot of money to keep working. 

The chief artistic importance of all the small- 
and medium-sized dance companies (which is often 
unperceived even by their directors) is that force 
of circumstance has slowly forced them away 
from the Fokine-Diaghilev formula. They have 
for years been making ballets which defy or by- 
pass or subtly alter one or more of the formula’s 
ingredients. This process of change has not hap- 
pened often enough, or sufficiently under one 
person's imaginative control, to represent a full- 
face challenge to the old method. The small com- 
panies—working to two pianos or even one, with 
skeletal décor and costumes, using light com- 
pletely architecturally (not pictorially)—are still 
guided by an ideology exactly comparable to that 
by which the Royal, Festival, De Cuevas, Paris 
Opera, Royal Danish Ballets, etc., are governed 

Yet dozens of ballets exist in which the desired 
dramatic, psychological or atmospheric aim is 
reached regardless of two or even three of the 
supposedly indispensable components. To their 
directors and choreographers, these works must 
seem simply the results of working a compromise 
dictated by—usually—financial limitations. From 
this clearly apparent and omnipresent trend one 











Che Spectator 

AUGUST 25, 1832 
AN eccentric gentleman was brought before Mr. 
Sergeant Sellon, the other day, charged with the en- 
tirely novel offence of over-abundant compassion for 
the poor. He had stripped himself of his own clothes, 
which were new and expensive, in order to put them 
upon a poor trembling creature without shoes or 
stockings, whom he met in the street. 
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concludes that the time is ripe—or now rapidly 
ripening—for a big reformist change in the struc- 
ture of ballets; and it is for the first clear indica- 
tions that such a change is fermenting at a 
directorial or choreographical level that one must 
study so closely the works and methods of the 
les-than-king-sized ballet companies. 

By reason of its always limited scale of opera- 
tions in its home base, the Ballet Rambert con- 
trived to be the first English (and probably world- 
wide) company fostering these experimental 
<ompromises with the supposed unassailable 
Fokine formula. The early ballets of Tudor, some 
of Howard’s and Staff's, placed a greater em- 
phasis on getting their effects through the in- 
genuities of choreographic invention than on 
delicately balancing a novel, but clearly tradi- 
tionally shaped, choreography with exactly the 
“right’ music, décor, costumes and lighting. 

Yet the recent London season made a splendid 
success out of a handful of ballets, old and new, 
nearly all of which were still close models of the 
Fokine-Diaghilev methods of ballet construction 
. .. which is probably no more than to affirm 
that the repertoire was chosen to display to best 
advantage the present dancing strength of the 
company. This was almost certainly the only way 
to bring the company clearly before a public con- 
sisting to a large extent of balletgoers unfamiliar 
with the masterpieces and near-masterpieces of 
the prolific era of the late 1930s. Yet even with 
these ten productions there was revealed a start- 
ling difference from all the other native com- 
panies; there were more examples than could 
be found in any other English company’s reper- 
toire of ballets partly defying, or boldly com- 
promising with, the structural notion of ballet- 
making set before us nearly half a century ago. 

It is this kind of development that the Ballet 
Rambert has‘ always shown, and if the actual 
eruption of the next reform is to take place in this 
<ountry, it is more than likely that it will be mani- 
fested in a programme of this company. Although 
mone of the above reasons are likely to have 
occurred to those in authority in the highest 
places of the ballet world, the fact that the Ballet 
Rambert appears to have passed its darkest days, 
financially speaking, was more than hinted at 
during the Sadler’s Wells season . . . as was also 
hinted (but hinted only) that some increase of the 
Arts Council allocation might be made in the 
near future. Almost by accident, it may be, the 
Arts Council will yet find itself giving adequate 
financial support at the precisely appropriate 
moment when an English ballet company is about 
to shift the art of ballet through yet another of 
its rare, but inescapable, mutations. 

A. V. COTON 


Brains-Trusters 


m| Last Sunday the Brains Trust gave 
4 another demonstration of thoughtful, 
conscientious deliberation, islanded 
in the usual expense of weekend 
spirit. Under the tactful, almost 
anonymous chairmanship of Mr. Alan Melville 
{not a pun was heard, not a larkish note, from this 
grave chameleon), Barbara Wootton, Professor 
Kennedy, David Daiches and Sir John Wedg- 
‘wood discussed anti-Semitism, the freedom of the 
press, BBC sensationalism and industrial spolia- 
tion. Yet, with all its solid merits, this programme 
seemed to illustrate some of the occupational 
faults of broadcast discussions. 

There was, for instance, a failure of casting: in- 
dividually eminent in their own contrasted fields, 
these talkers failed to strike sparks off each other 
as people. Instead of arguing in debate, they some- 
zimes gave the impression of delivering soliloquies 
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in polite insulation, keeping their intellectual dis- 
tance. That is one penalty, perhaps, of continually 
changing the cast: there is no opportunity for 
teamwork, for the kindling intimacies of the Free 


Speech gladiators. And I wonder: how well the. 


brains-trusters are feasted by the Corporation? 
Generous wining and dining are tactful insurances 
of civilised talk, and perhaps this programme is a 
little too remote from the lunch-hour. Yet, even 
so, it requires more careful balancing of voice 
and personality. The er-talker, thoughtfully 
groping for the mot juste (or even just the mot), 
needs to be balanced by the acrobatic word- 
fancier, glibly racing along the tightrope of his 
own verbosity. Too much consideration, too much 
solemnity, overballasts the conversation, whose 
success, here as elsewhere, depends in part upon 
the art of listening. Difficult as it is, when primed 
with the truth, to hear what your less-informed 
adversaries are really saying, the effort must be 
made. 

Again, last Sunday’s programme suffered 
from a woeful famine of particulars. Why, for 
example, was the quartet so demure about quoting 
examples of BBC sensationalism (‘There are limits 
of good taste,’ said Barbara Wootton, ‘but no 
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canons can be laid down’—a consolation for Mr. 
Donald Baverstock)? Not only did the team avoid 
mentioning Tonight's notorious interview (which 
the qdestioner clearly had in mind), but they did 
not refer by name to This is Your Life (‘People 
should be allowed to feel, but not to gloat,’ said 
Professor Kennedy) or to any of those murder- 
ous serials (‘Nowadays one’s a little bit restricted 
about how primitive one can be,’ said the Profes- 
sor approvingly). In considering the virtues of 
public opinion (does it really exist?) only Miss 
Wootton introduced a sliver of fact by mention- 
ing the topic of capital punishment, instantly 
dropped by her colleagues. All, indeed, were a 
shade too universal. If the Brains Trust is to do its 
job, every Sunday, of demonstrating to the sighted 
that there are more things in Heaven and earth 
than they might imagine from the TV Times, then 
they should have a little more regard for human 
frailty. ‘Sensationalism,’ as Barbara Wootton de- 
clared, ‘is a legitimate human interest.’ Without 
going quite as far as Mr. Baverstock, might not 
the producers of The Brains Trust condescend a 
bit further to the public’s appetite for specific, 
topical controversy? 

RICHARD FINDLATER 


GI Nostalgia 






Operation Mad Bull. (Gaumont.)— 
The Story of Esther Costello. 

i (Leicester Square Theatre.) 
= ANYONE who had anything to do with 
4 \ the peacetime American army in 
A Europe can hardly fail to get some 
nostalgic guffaws out of Operation 
Mad Bull, a rattlingly good farce 
(with the accent on the rattle) about the sort of 
large-scale goings-on that even small-fry Ameri- 
cans seem to go in for the moment they get 
into uniform. The flavour of things has been 
splendidly preserved: the red tape, the grouses, 
the anarchy, and yet the quite amazing scope for 
personal ambition within the limits of the 
machine, given the material abundance, the greed 
and gullibility of civilians, and the possibility of 
altering, with a small amount of guile, the des- 
tinies—or at least the destinations—of thousands. 
Peacetime soldiering being a monotonous sort of 
existence, giving small scope, at least officially, to 
strategists, the brighter sort of American went in 
for all sorts gf personal and private strategy. One 
was forever hearing of strange feats of GI initia- 
tive involving jeeps and liquor and parties, airlifts 
and dogs and war orphans, licit or semi-licit or 
plain illicit, depending on how you looked at it. 
Here in Operation Mad Ball we have Mickey 
Rooney as a sergeant with the manner of a 
megalomaniac Donald Duck, pushing regiments 
about the continent like tiddlywinks and shipping 
unwanted generals off like Colorado beetles. Mr. 
Rooney comes on for only about ten minutes, but 
his method dominates the film, which is all about 
the efforts of a group of privates in a dull corner 
of Normandy soon after the war to give a dance 
for the nurses who, graded as officers, are techni- 
cally unapproachable. Jack Lemmon as the ring- 
leader in love with—of all things—a dietician, 
whose sympathy he first gets by passing off the 
X-ray of a general’s ulcer as his own, has an en- 
viable cool ease; the rest of the cast manages to 
appear individual without being eccentric, and 
there is a fine fruity officer who comes to an un- 
comfortable Malvolio-like end from _ Ernie 
Kovaks. This loud, brash, exuberant film can be 
very funny if it catches you at the right mood and 
moment; if it doesn’t you may just want to cover 
your ears and moan. Director: Richard Quine. 


The Story of Esther Costello might have been 
roaring farce, too, though quite unintentionally, 
if it had not had in it Heather Sears’s touching 
performance as a blind, deaf-and-dumb girl 
whose plight is exploited for money by her pro- 
moters. Among all the tinsel of plot and acting 
there suddenly turns up this performance of 
solid, 22-carat integrity, with Miss Sears manag- 
ing not only to act the rest of the (very experi- 
enced) cast off the screen, but even to make one 
take Nicholas Monsarrat’s preposterous story to 
heart a bit, or at least to believe her part in it. 
And a rather horrid tale it is, for it exploits the 
feelings of pity and sympathy in a particularly 
morbid and unattractive way, till one ends by 
feeling that all goodness is just gullibility (or 
something of the sort). The film really wants 
dividing into two: one half is old-fashioned melo- 
drama with Joan Crawford as one of her usual 
steely glum matrons, all eyebrows, and Rossano 
Brazzi as one of his usual rather odious charmers, 
all eyes; the other half shows the genuine and 
highly interesting progress, through patient train- 
ing, from bestiality to intelligence and charm, of 
someone almost incredibly handicapped. Into 
this second half you can put Miss Sears; some ex- 
cellent documentary-style scenes in a school for 
the blind-deaf, where you see how the chaos of 
inexpression is gradually sorted out; and a few 
twinges of genuine satire in the treatment of 
grandiose charity. Into the first goes everything 
else. Miss Crawford plays a rich American who 
adopts an Irish waif whose main faculties were 
lost some years before in an explosion. When the 
girl responds spectacularly to treatment and 
kindness, she is used as the central figure in a 
fund-raising campaign to help people similarly 
handicapped. Meantime, Mr. Brazzi, as Miss 
Crawford’s husband, is quietly embezzling the 
funds and unable, at the same time, to take his 
eyes off the girl, who grows daily rosier and 
more blooming. The climax comes when, his wife 
taking an unexplained jaunt down to Brighton, 
of all places, he finds Esther alone and rapes her. 
And the surprising consequence of that I must 
surely not give away. This smooth bit of non- 
sense, technically a British product, is directed 
with a high-gloss finish by David Millar. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 
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Aprés Nous le Déluge 


By 


YEAR or two ago, I was, from necessity, 
f  eeoh a number of books by French 
émigrés. And there was one feature that marked 
most of them. The ancien régime appeared in 
these recollections and reflections in a golden 
light that it had not had in the last years of the 
old order. For it was not merely a question of 
recalling the bonheur de vivre of the privileged 
classes in the manner of Talleyrand. Talleyrand 
knew that the old order was golden only for the 
privileged, for a Bishop of Autun like himself, 
for a Farmer-General like Lavoisier, for a 
courtier like the Duc de Lauzun. But the mass 
of the émigrés forgot the taille and the gabelle, 
the galleys and the wheel, saw happy peasants 
grouped round their seigneurs and their respectful 
clerical auxiliaries, saw Eden before the serpent. 
‘C’est la faute a Voltaire, c'est la faute a Rousseau. 

Something of the sume feeling is brought back 
to mind by listening today to good Republican 
politicians or businessmen as they contemplate, 
in retrospect, that ‘twenty years of treason,’ the 
menace of ‘creeping Socialism, the pollution of 
the national temple by Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
the happy arrival of St. George, or the Sheriff, 
or the United States cavalry, in the person of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower or Joseph McCarthy. 
(The senator is dead, but the Senate has just 
lamented that national loss in a ceremony that 
for hypocrisy would have made a Roman augur 
gag.) For it is apparently easy to forget what 
the United States was like in the years when the 
old Republican Party and its semi-attached Presi- 
dent contemplated in dumb disarray the collapse 
of the stately pleasure domes of the age of Hard- 
ing and Coolidge. In the first volume* of his pro- 
jected Age of Roosevelt, Professor Schlesinger 
makes it certain that no intelligent and open- 
minded reader will be able to listen, with polite- 
ness, to the legend of a happy, sane, secure 
America corrupted by intellectuals, by cheap 
politicians, enabled, by arts that suggest black 
magic, to delude the American people for five 
successive presidential elections into forgetting 
the good, old ways which produced the good old 
days. 

The main thesis of this most brilliant and 
dramatic book is that the old order of the 
accepted rule of the business class ended because 
that class, and its political counterpart, the Re- 
publican Party, failed its national and its class 
duty as disgracefully as any aristocracy or 
oligarchy in recorded history. Faced with the 
world of 1919, with the failure of Woodrow Wil- 





*THe Ace oF RoosEvELT. Vol. I. THE CRISIS OF 
THE OLD OrDER 1919-1933. By Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
Jr. (Heinemann, 42s.) 
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son (which they had helped to make inevitable), 
the rulers of America choose as roi fainéant 
Warren G. Harding and, when happily delivered 
from him by death, accepted—indeed, deified— 
Calvin Coolidge, the man who spent more time 
in sleeping than any other master of the White 
House. The lesser leaders were of the same 
calibre or worse. Watson of Indiana, Reed of 
Pennsylvania, differed in many ways but were 
alike in a capacity for vulgar misunderstanding 
of the needs of the age that the young, today, 
will find it hard to recall. Their true spiritual kins- 
man was McCarthy. Of course, it was not merely 
the Republicans who were inadequate. Senator 
Eastland is a national disgrace as head of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, but what an im- 
provement on a previous senator from Missis- 
sippi, Theodore Bilbo! Bishop Bromley Oxnam 
may not be the wisest or most generous of 
Methodist preiates, but he is an improvement on 
Bishop Cannon. (On the other hand, Cardinal 
Speliman is not, repeat not, an improvement on 
Cardinal O'Connell.) 

It was a world, inside America, of dancing and 
light wines—that is, of the Black Bottom and 
bootleg gin. It was a world in which serious ques- 
tions were not asked, much less answered. It was 
the world which condemned Sacco and Vanzetti, 
names still known to millions who have never 
heard of A. Lawrence Lowell, President of Har- 
vard. It was a vulgar, complacent, in many ways 
odious world. And Americans, puzzled by the in- 
ditference or hostility manifested by much of the 
outside world today towards the vastly superior 
world-America of Dwight D. Eisenhower, might 
reflect on how long popular memories can be. For 
millions, the Rosenbergs were Sacco and Vanzetti 
over again; for millions of others the disturbing 
thought was that they might be. (I can remember 
my mother greeting me after I returned from my 
first visit to America, just after the execution of 
Sacco and Vanzetti, with the news that she had 
not slept for a week before the execution, and the 
question, were the Americans as detestable as they 
seemed to be?) The world that smashed in 1929 
was no more worthy of respect than the Court of 
Louis XVI. 

But just as Louis XVI deserved*better than did 
his Queen or the Comte d’Artois, so did Mr. 
Hoover deserve better than Coolidge or Harding, 
Mellon or Reed Smoot. Mr. Hoover did not think 
that the business of America was just business. 
He had known too many very rich men to be a 
blind admirer of the class. He had a positive idea 
of the State and a Quaker ‘concern’ for public 
morality. He was and, in many ways, is an heir 
of Woodrow Wilson, whom he so much admires. 
He was one of the ablest men ever to enter the 
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White House. But he was unlucky and he was not 
a politician. The fact that he was unlucky would 
have won him more sympathy if Mr. Hoover, 
then or now, had ever admitted being wrong. 
Disaster after disaster descended on the United 
States while he was President; policies were tried, 
failed, were abandoned, but the President was 
never wrong. 

Professor Schlesinger has no trouble in digging 
out of the files statements of devastating fatuity. 
There was the rebuke to the very serious and 
‘concerned’ deputation that wanted federal aid 
for the unemployed: they were sixty days too 
late; the depression was over. There was the 
theory expressed that (if we knew nothing 
else about him) would justify the classing of 
Mr. Hoover with Louis XV or Marie Antoinette, 
that people took to selling apples at street corners 
because it paid better than the jobs they had. But 
for all his faults, Mr. Hoover was vastly superior 
to his political allies and to the leaders of the 
business community. Again and again he tried to 
inject some of his own sense of responsibility 
into these corrupt and stupid groups. In vain. He 
was in the position of Turgot or Machault under 
the old order in France. The rulers of America 
failed and abdicated and in that failure threw 
away a mass of popular support that they have 
never wholly recovered. 

This is what the foolish, prematurely old young 
people who throng ‘Young Republican’ meetings 
forget. It was impossible to be a young Republican 
and retain any reputation for sense or sensibility 
in 1932-33. 

It was not easy to be a young Democrat either. 
The defeat or the betrayal of Woodrow Wilson 
left the hopeful and public-spirited young of 1919 
with nowhere to go. The young Dean Acheson, 
the young S. E. Morison, Felix Frankfurter, 
Walter Lippmann were among the disenchanted. 
By 1924, after the absurd fight over prohibition 
and the Ku Klux Klan in the Democratic Con- 
vention of that year, the established order seemed 
as secure and odious as the Tsardom seemed to 
Lenin in 1912. The wonder is not that people 
like Lincoln Steffens saw the future in the Soviet 
Union, that tormented Dostoievsky figures like 
Whittaker Chambers joined ‘the party, but that 
there were not more recruits to the Marxian 
Utopia in those drab days, more ardent souls 
ready to take off into the ‘big red yonder.’ Al 
Smith was an attractive but how parochial a 
figure. What was the difference between the Re- 
publican Party of Andrew Mellon and the Demo- 
cratic Party of John J. Raskob? Whose heart 
warmed at the thought of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor of Williain Green? 

What is more surprising is that even when the 
smash came the number of the ardent and aspir- 
ing who joined the party or even who travelled 
in fellowship remained small (though it grew). 
While there is no need to sentimentalise over 
those who did, to assume that people who didn't 
fall for the Communist line or sit up at night 
to read and believe Mr. John Strachey were neces- 
sarily the inferior in brains, character or sen- 
sibility of those who did, to have been tempted 
in the early Thirties, to have fallen proves 
nothing about the sense or character of the vic- 
tims of that illusion now. It has been one of the 
curses of the McCarthy infection that it has 
assimilated the case of the deluded of the Thirties 
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with that of the people who needed Budapest 
to open eyes that must have been deliberately 


taped over. And Professor Schlesinger does well - 


to remind us how many other panaceas were 
peddied by respectable and censorious persons 
who have remained réspectable and censorious 
and who will not be grateful for having their old 
weakness for Mussolini or dictatorship dredged 
up. 

PThere were more harmless engouements; there 
was Technocracy. But there was no visible politi- 
cal instrument for this mass movement of disillu- 
sionment to use. Still less was there a man. For 
as this book most skilfully makes plain, the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt who was elected in 1932 
was not known to be, was not the ‘daring pilot 
in extremity’ that the situation needed. But, as 
is also made plain, he was better qualified by 
digested experience and natural talents than is 
often asserted. He was very far from being a dark 
horse, even if he was to put on a turn of speed 
and perhaps run in a direction many of his 
backers did not expect. 

The skill and scholarship with which FDR 
is fitted into his times in this book can hardly 
be overpraised, although there are occasional 
pages of overwriting. Professor Schlesinger, like 
Dr. Johnson, is a good hater and does not let 
the Republican dogs have the best of it. He is, 
consequently, unjust to some worthy figures. 
There was more to Cal Coolidge than is ad- 
mitted here. Suppose he did say: ‘Don’t you know 
that four-fifths of all our troubles in this life 
would disappear if we would only sit down and 
keep still?’ These are almost the exact words of 
Blaise Pascal. Indeed, Coolidge may have been 
quoting Pascal. He translated Dante on his 
honeymoon. He might even have enjoyed, in his 
sardonic way, this brilliant and most illuminating 
book. 


John 
Lodwick 


EQUATOR 


Humorous, sympathetic, bizarre, tragic- 
comic—in this story of the Spanish ruler 
of a small island in a Central African 
lake, a highly original writer is at his 
brilliant best. 15s. 


ALEXANDER BAIRD 
The Micky- 
Hunters 


“Here is the savagery and all the wild 
nightmares of childhood which Richard 
Hughes wrote about so tellingly in A 
High Wind in Jamaica. Mr Baird’s book 
is quite as good, quite as authentic.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 13s. 6d. 


Speak to 
the Winds 


The story of a family feud amongst the 
sultry, down to earth Scottish, Italian, 
Portuguese, and Greek fisherfolk living 
on a windswept island. 16s. 
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A Sting ina Backwater 


The Taxis of the Marne. By Jean Dutourd. 
(Secker and Warburg, 16s.) 


To care about national glory is regarded today as 
whimsically old-fashioned, like having a taste for 
port. Those who grew up when ‘Land of Hope 
and Glory’ still brought tears to the eye find it 
difficult to adjust themselves to Britain’s reduced 
circumstances. Old habits die hard. But once this 
psychological difficulty can be overcome, then 
surely we can all settle down to enjoy the quiet 
backwater pleasures of a great power in decline. 
Thus reflects the sensible Englishman of 1957, as 
he enjoys his Sunday communion with the 
Observer. 

This sensible Englishman is not going to bless 
M. Jean Dutourd, a Frenchman, for bursting in 
on his happy reverie with a shriek of gallic 
derision. M. Dutourd ‘does not care a fig for what 
the world will be tomorrow, if this future has not 
got French civilisation as its foundation.’ He is 
convinced that France today is paying a hideously 
heavy price for her 1940 indulgence in these self- 
same reveries. Drawing on his experiences as one 
of many tens of thousand young soldiers who, fol- 
lowing their officers, turned tail and ran when the 
Germans attacked, he paints an unforgettable 
picture of his own state of mind at that time. 
(Later he fought bravely in the Resistance and 
was captured by the Gestapo.) The idea of dying 
for France seemed then out of date and foolish. 
When captured by the Germans there seemed no 
point in escaping. Why be heroic? It would only 
jeopardise a free journey home. These young 
conscripts watched the German blitzkrieg over- 
run their country with resigned amusement, like 
children watching the sea destroy a sand castle 
that never meant very much to them anyhow. 


But how were these youthful realists rewarded 
for their lack of pains? They have preserved their 
lives, M. Dutourd replies, only to see: 

France, this aged, unhappy mother, this 
pauper to whose rags still cling tattered bits of 
fineries of the past: the frayed fleurs-de-lis, the 
tarnished eagles, the plucked cock, forced to go 
begging at all the gates of the world . . . kicked 
out of Africa and Asia . . . spat at in the face 
by the guttersnipes of Cairo . . . whose last 
resources are dropping from her rheumaticky 
hands. 

M. Dutourd is not a historian or a political 
analyst. First and foremost he is a writer trying 
to put into words his own experience, to record 
his own suffering over the decline of his country. 
Do not imagine, he is saying, that it makes: no 
difference to the ordinary individual when 
national glory sinks below the horizon. It is not 
only the world of the politician, the soldier and 
the diplomatist that grows dark. Something pro- 
found and disturbing happens to each citizen. 
Much more of our everyday satisfaction in life 
comes from sharing in our country’s power than 
ever we imagine—until that source dries up. No 
Welfare State, however beneficent, can supply a 
substitute for national pride, which invests each 
citizen with the giant, corporate shadow that a 
strong country throws across the world. 

That is why M. Dutourd so detests, at least in 
public life, the qualities of timidity, resignation, 
caution and compromise, which he blames for 
France’s present humiliations. He curses those 
leaders in the Thirties who allowed their country 
to grow feeble, and her intellectuals for trying 
to pretend that weakness was a virtue, that martyr- 
dom was better than heroism, that to be defeated 
in the name of humanity was better than victory 
in the name of France, and for pretending, prime 


heresy of all, that a country which is not willing 
and indeed eager to fight can still hope to survive. 

Of course M. Dutourd’s French critics have 
been swift to retort that if all the evils of the 
attitude to the State which he deplores were 
exemplified in defeated France, then all the evils 
of its opposite were at the same time exemplified 
in victorious Germany. But ‘honesty, justice, 
humanity, mercy, self-respect and respect for 
others,’ M. Dutourd insists, ‘are not irreconcilable 
with the Reason of State: only a little skill and 
character are called for.’ His ideal leader is not 
Hitler but St. Louis: his ideal of the State in 
action is not Dachau but the gallant taxi-ing of 
reinforcements to the Marne battlefields in 1914, 
to save the country’s life. 


That it should be a remarkable Frenchman 
who, in the 1950s, out of the depth of his personal 
experience, warns the English about the dangers 
of quietism in international affairs is only cor- 
recting the balance. It was, after all, a very 
remarkable Englishman who did the same for 
France in 1940. Personally, I found M. Dutourd’s 
cautionary tale intensely eloquent. To those who 
may be tempted to dismiss his plea for patriotic 
toughness, for the drawn sword, as ludicrously 
irrelevant in the modern world, leading only to 
the squalor of Algeria, | would commend this 
quotation: 

You can squeeze a bee in your hand until it 
suffocates. It will not suffocate without having 
stung you. You may say that is a small matter. 
But if the bee had not stung you, bees would 
have ceased to exist long ago. 

PEREGRINE WORSTHORNE 


I, Hamlet, The Dane 


A History of Hamlet Criticism, 1601-1821. By 
Paul S. Conklin. (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
21s.) 

How did the Prince of Denmark become Hamlet? 

How did an Elizabethan revenge-hero become a 

romantic prototype, like Faust or Don Juan, so 

that Mr. James Burnham could dub him a 

‘capitalist myth’? The simple-minded Hamlet of 

Saxo Grammaticus has, over the centuries, 

developed almost universal characteristics. Dr. 

Conklin (from, of all places, the New Mexico 

College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts) has 

carefully and painfully gathered the evidence of 

this monstrous myth, though he has let a few 
critical specimens, like Akenside, slip between 
the meshes of his net. 

The simple Elizabethans liked Hamlet because 
he was mad, and because his antic disposition was 
hugely entertaining until such time as he cleared 
the stage by slaughtering everyone on it. This 
histrionic tradition lasted for a long time—into 
the days of Kean and Kemble. But about the 
middle of the eighteenth century a new school of 
critics arose. They were primarily academic—and 
also mostly Scotsmen. The dominant senti- 
mentality of the period and the race was too 
much. ‘Check not,the kindly gush,’ Sir Charles 
Grandison had said to his weeping bride—and 
the kindly gush flooded all Britain, washing within 
its waves the gloomy Prince of Denmark. It was 
Henry Mackenzie, author of The Man Of Feeling, 
who first presented the full and complete picture 
of the romantic Hamlet; and this was quickly 
picked up by Goethe, who expanded on the sub- 
ject of the soft and gentle prince, doomed by Fate 
to be the ineffectual avenger ‘of his father, in 
Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre. 
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Eneyelopaedia Britannica 


announces 
The 1957 Edition of the 
Authoritative Encyclopaedia 


of the English-speaking Peoples 
of the World 


VER 5,600 authorities from 62 countries throughout the world have contributed to this 


great new 1957 Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica— 


practical encyclopedia. 


the world’s most modern, useful and 


Since the last London Edition was published i in 1955, over 4,400 articles involving nearly seven 


million words have undergone major revision 
in the light of recent developments in all fields 
of knowledge. 


team who undertook this task of revision, neces- 
sitated to keep pace with a world changing at a 
pace never known before. 


Continuous 
Editorial Revision 


During the first 161 years of the Britannica’s 
history 14 separate Editions were published. 
Many years were required to prepare all the 
articles published in those Editions, but for the 
modern world this leisurely editorial system was 
unsatisfactory. The present unique policy of 
continuous editorial revision was therefore 
introduced. The 41,000 articles in Britannica are 
arranged in 34 major classifications—Art, 
Engineering, Geography, History, Industry, for 
example. Whole classifications undergo com- 
plete revision in turn, thus ensuring that every 
article is reconsidered periodically in a scholarly 
way, but any article in any classification is sub- 
ject to revision at any time. This system and this 
system alone enables Britannica to maintain a 
strong editorial staff in London and Chicago, 
capable of planning on a long- and short-term 
basis the most authoritative, readable, complete 
and up-to-date encyclopedia published today. 


A Wholly 
Satisfactory Result 


Neither the writing and checking of the articles 
in continuous revision nor the mechanical pro- 
cesses that follow are hurried, because care is 
devoted at every stage to ensure at the end a 
wholly satisfactory result. Nevertheless, over 
twenty-six thousand articles involving more 
than 24 million words have been revised, and 
nearly four thousand new illustrations have 
been added, since 1950. 


| The Ten Y ear Programme 


Fifteen hundred world authorities formed the | 








| 





| each March. 


Unequalled in size, scope and scholarship. the 
1957 Edition of Encyclopedia Britannica con- 
tains 38 million words, 23,000 illustrations and 


over 600 maps in its 27,000 pages. There are | 


41 Nobel Prize winners among the 5.600 con- 
tributors. With more than 41,000 articles, 
Britannica is so well indexed that each refer- 
ence takes the reader to the quarter of the page 
sought. 


Library Research Service 


Under the Britannica Ten Year Programme the 
24 volumes of the encyclopedia are supple- 
mented by the Britannica Library Research 
Service and the Britannica Books of the Year. 
Membership of the Library Research Service 
is a privilege available only to those who own 
a set of Britannica and entitles them to ask up 
to fifty questions on matters of fact during the 
ten years. In reply reports are individually pre- 
pared from the best sources by university 
graduates. 


Keeping Up to Date 


The Britannica Book of the Year is published 
Men and women who from first- 
hand knowledge are able to tell the story 
factually, accurately and with balanced judg- 
ment, view the year in retrospect. This volume 
contains approximately 700,000 words, 300 
illustrations, 500 articles and scores of tables 
and charts. It is designed to keep subscribers 
up to date in encyclopedic information and is 
available at a privilege price for ten years. 
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SOME OF THE CONTRIBUTORS 


Encyclopedia Britannica is published with the 
editorial advice of members of the Faculties of the 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, London and 
Chicago. A few among the fifteen hundred con- 
tributors who have written or revised articles for the 
1957 Edition are: 


Professor H. B. Acton, Jdealism 
G. H. Beale, Heredity 
Eric W. Blom, Richard Strauss, Verdi 
Francis Boyd, Sir Anthony Eden 
Professor Asa Briggs, Poor Law 
Sir Alan Burns, Nigeria 
George Cansdale, Fauna of Nigeria 
\. Gordon Childe, Archwology 
Professor Sir W. Le Gros Clark, Evolution of Man 
F. Fraser Darling, Hebrides 
M. Willson Disher, Circus 
Professor H. J. Emeléus, Ov yen 
Professor Dorothy M. Emmet, 7¢/eology 
Isidore Epstein, Jews 
David Floyd, Bu/ganin 
Sir Howard W. Florey, 
Lymph and Lymphatic System 

Professor Dary!l Forde, Anthropology 
Professor W. Miiller-Freienfels, German Law 
Joseph Grimond, M.P., Ordney Islands 
Sebastian Haffner, Europe 
Sir William Halcrow, Channel Tunnel 
John Edgar Hoover, / .B./. 
Frank Howes, Sone 
Sir Ivor Jennings, \finisrry 
Sir Harold Spencer Jones, Parallax 
Sir Ben Lockspeiser, /ndstrial Research 
Professor R. W. Logan, 4 merican Negro 
Earl of Longford, Hugh Kelly 
J. D. Mabbott, History of Ethics 
Rt. Hon. Hector McNeil, Ernest Bevin 
S. de Madariaga, Hernan Cortes 
Professor Margaret Murray, 

yptian Furniture and Decor 
W ild Ll ife Preservation 
Norman Nicholson, Laude District 
Professor Stuart Piggott, 4 rchiwology 
J. W. Pope-Hennessy, Paolo U cello 
A. E. Popham, Ercliing 
Professor I. A. Richmond, Roman A queducts 
Lord Rowallan, Boy Scouts 
Sir John Russell, 4 vricu/ture 
Professor Gilbert Ryle, Metaphysics 
Sir Edward J. Salisbury. Kew Gardens 
Dr. Charles Singer, Science 
Professor M. N. Srinivas, fir 
Lady Stenton, Pipe Rolls 
H. N. C. Stevenson, Casie 
A.J. P. Taylor, Leopold ll, J.M. von Radowitz 
Sir Vincent Tewson, J rades Union Congress 
Professor C. FE. Tilley, Sverre 
Professor J. D. Trimmer, Nuclear Inst 
Sir John Walton, Paudistan 
Sir Charles Webster, Coneress of Vienna 
Professor R. B. Wernham, Henry V 1/1 
Elizabeth Wiskemanna, 7 /iomas and Jan 
The Hon. C. M. Woodhouse, 
N. W. D. Yardley, Crichet 
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Goethe put more than a little of himself into 
his picture of Hamlet, who resembles not only 
Wilhelm Meister but Faust. Coleridge found an 
even deeper and more agonising Doppelgdnger 

. in the hero of this Shakespearean revenge-tragedy. 
‘This is a satire on himself, remarked one of the 
audience to Crabb-Robinson at Coleridge’s 1812 
lectures. ‘No, it is an elegy,’ replied Robinson. 
Coleridge had fashioned an image of Hamlet that 
was profoundly personal—and had little in com- 
mon with the character originally delineated by 
Shakespeare. But such was the power of 
Coleridge’s imagination and so deep was the 
implication of his own personality with that of 
the Hamlet he had created, with some hints from 
Shakespeare, that in despite of all the scholars 
and experts who have tried to kill it with learned 
treatises on the Elizabethan background, the 
Coleridgean Hamlet, whose ruling passion is 
thought not action, still holds the field. Dr. 

‘ Conklin, who is an earnest pupil of E. E. Stoll, 
obviously does not like this, but all his patient 
scholarship will hardly change it. 

THOMAS HOGAN 


A Great Poet 


Collected Poems. By Louise Bogan. (Peter Owen, 
15s.). 


Louise BoGAN has been writing and publishing 
for over twenty years, but she has made no great 
splash, being largely ignored in her own country, 
the United States, and unknown in England. 
Some of her very virtues have worked against her 
popularity, for—while she is properly aware of 
the importance of her subjects—she is unassuming 
and unsénsational. And, such is the careless way 
we judge unless we can prop up our reading with 
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biographical titbits or some apparatus of ‘para- 
dox’ or ‘tension’ or whatnot, that it is very easy 
to class her after a single reading as merely cor- 
rect: minor, cold, and academic. However, her 
poems—like any good poems—deserve more than 
one reading: she is by no means lacking in pas- 
sion, but she never pretends about it and she never 
says more than she means. 

No longer burn the hands that seized 

Small wreaths from branches scarcely green. 

Wearily sleeps the hardy, lean 

Hunger that could not be appeased. 

The eyes that opened to white day 

Watch cloud that men may look upon: 

Leda forgets the wings of the swan; 

Danaé has swept the gold away. 
This is a short poem, but it is a perfect example of 
her unhysterical attitude and of her method. It 
consists of three statements in a more or less narra- 
tive sequence, leading up to the last two lines, 
which—economically, and with a terrific punch— 
combine the last stage of the narrative, the logical 
consequence of the other statements, and the 
author’s own judgment. 

Miss Bogan is always in control. Though she is 

a woman poet, she scarcely ever relapses into the 
‘naked sensitive’ tradition we are all so tired of. 
She writes with seriousness, precision, and elo- 
quence, and is at her best on the subject of the 
disastrous consequences of just that uncontrolled 
emotion one has come to consider the main theme 
of ‘poetesses.’ She is at the same time capable of 
variety—as one can see by comparing the poem I 
have quoted with ‘Hypocrite Swift,’ the -very 
funny ‘Several Voices out of a Cloud,’ or some of 
the other epigrams; but to convince anybody that 
she is a great poet—and a great poet, after all, is 
someone who has written one or more great 
poems—I would ask him to read ‘Kept,’ ‘The 


1957 


Alchemist,’ ‘The Mark,’ and a few others where 
her power is shown to its full extent. Her pub- 
lishers are to be congratulated on introducing her 
into England. 

THOM GUNN 


{ Argument 


Methods of Criteria of Reasoning. By R. 
Crawshay-Williams. (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, £1 12s.) 

Wuy do controversies continue and disagree- 
ments remain unresolved? Surely the parties to 
a dispute know what factual evidence or, 
alternatively, what rules of logic are competent 
to determine the truth or falsity of their conflict- 
ing assertions, since if they do not know this, 
they do not know what they are asserting or 
denying. But if they do know this, then their 
questions should either be decided by direct 
appeal to these facts or to these rules, or else, 
where the evidence is not available, the questions 
should be put into cold storage until it becomes 
available. Disputation, it seems, is either unneces- 
sary or impotent. 

Mr. Crawshay-Williams attempts to diagnose 
the inveteracy of certain kinds of disagreement 
and to provide a battery of methods by which 
they may be killed when still young. He marks 
off, as the Verificationists had failed to do, from 
factual and from analytic assertions, a class of 
methodological assertions — assertions, that is, 
which prescribe what needs to be done if some 
specified end is to be achieved. He concentrates 
on the methodology of theorising. His own book 
explicitly claims to be a contribution to the 
methodology of the methodology of theorising. 

The recipient and even the donor of metho- 
dological counsels does not always realise that 
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_ they are not factual but protreptic pronounce- 


ments, since they are commonly couched in fact- 
stating style. ‘Nature is uniform’ seems to give us 
cosmic information; but ‘look for laws’ puts us 
just as wise, only less misleadingly. This is one 
source of disputes, since disputants often try to 
use inductive or deductive procedures to settle 
what are not straightforward matters of factual 
or logical truth, but matters of methodological 
good policy. 

There is a more endemic trouble. Very often a 
dispute remains unresolved because the question 
considered by one party is not quite the same as 
the question considered by the other, although 
they both formulate their questions in the same 
form of words. For example. I aver that two cars 
arrived at the same time, while you deny it. Now 
if we were both judging a motor-car race, I should 
agree with you that a_ half-second interval 
between the cars’ arrivals was too much for a 
dead-heat; or if we were both hosts at a picnic, 
you would agree with me that the two cars arrived 
at the same time if they drew up within a half- 
second of one another. ‘Same’ connotes ‘nearly 
enough for . . .’, and what fills the gap for one 
context differs from what fills it for another. 
Usually we agree, though tacitly, in presupposing 
the context. Sometimes, without realising it, we 
have in mind different contexts. and then our 
common form of words is_ surreptitiously 
equivocal. If we quarrel whether the river is wide, 
it may be because we have not agreed on the 
scale. It is too wide for a weak swimmer, but it 
is too narrow for a side-by-side race between 
several racing eights. 

Mr. Crawshay-Williams applies this metho- 
dological tip ‘Fix your contexts’ to a number of 
controversies, including philosophical controver- 
sies. Sometimes it does some good, though his 
principle seems to diminish in vitality as the issues 
increase in interestingness. He seems to have the 
general view that discussion is always a waste of 
time, so that we need expedients which will con- 
vert or split up any disputed issues into questions 
decidable without argumentation, namely by 
calculation or else by appeal to observation. He 
has not much feeling for the degrooving function 
of discussion in tackling philosophical per- 
plexities. Perhaps he extracts his specimen 
philosophical questions too trustingly from the 
pemmican provided by professional journals. 

Mr. Crawshay-Williams writes lucidly and with 
some humour; but the reader's zest is rather 
severely taxed both by the congested print on the 
pages and by the pertinacity of the author. His 
central point merited a shorter book. 

The publishers should not misspell the adjective 
‘principal’ in the second word of their blurb. 

GILBERT RYLE 


History of Vice 


Sublime Tobacco. By Compton Mackenzie. 
(Chatto and Windus, 21s.) 

ON page 100 of this book is the earliest-known 
engraving of an English tobacco shop; the shop 
is occupied by three men who are the spitting 
images of Sir Compton Mackenzie, pointed beard, 
triangular face, quizzical eye, pipe and all. They 
are smoking like bonfires and emitting aphorisms 
like Fistula dulce canit (a wettish smoker, I think). 
From this you may guess the nature of the book; 
it is a smoky pean. 

The first part consists of Mackenzie’s memories 
of his youthful smokings, from the days when he 
and his brother broke flints for tramps in order 
to be paid in shag and twist, which they could 
not get at home. It is impossible even for one who, 
like myself, gave up the dirty habit twenty years 
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ago not to be charmed by it. Yes, it was quite true 
John Cotton needed to be kept damp with a sliver 
of potato or apple. Yes, I remember the decree 
of fashion which said that Manila cheroots should 
be smoked wrong end on, with the broad base in 
the mouth: and yes, it was frivolous and baseless. 
Latakia did seem essential in one’s pipe mixture 
in youth; Italian cigars, long, thin and black, were 
so tight you could only smoke them by cutting 
them in half—it is all most nostalgic. Ou sont les 
fumées d’antan? Why, here; clouding our minds 
still, as Mackenzie’s Epilogue’ shows. 

What is the sense of rejecting, as he does, 
the figures of lung cancer because in 1857 some 
doctors made silly statements about tobacco? 
What is the point of the pages of, mild rhetoric 
that follow? They cannot conceal three facts— 
that smoking is suicidally unhealthy for most of 
us, that it is filthy and that it is usually ill- 
mannered. In my own house I have seen and smelt 
a near and dear relative stub out her cigarette on 
the greasy skin of a half-eaten pheasant wing. I 
have watched a young friend blow his cigarette 
smoke in our faces over a sequence of five clarets 
chosen to show the variations in the vintages of 
one famous clidteau. 

The middle of the book is a discursive history 
of this minor vice, and it is a piece of work very 
much to be welcomed. Histories of vices should 
be written: we need documented studies of 
drunkenness, sodomy, flagellation and so on. 

RAYMOND POSTGATI 


Other People’s Lives 


Keep Listening. By Frances Warfield. (Gollancz, 
15s.) 

Beyond Today. By Rolf Thomassen. (Hale, 
12s. 6d.) 

The World Regained. By Dennis McEldowney. 
(Chapman and Hall, 10s. 6d.) 

Dr, Kate: Angel on Snowshoes. By 
Comandini. (Hale, 18s.) 

We Farmed a Desert. By E. B. Herivel. (Faber, 
20s.) 

Truly Thankful. By 
Barker, 18s.) 
CHILDREN instinctively treat physical disabilities 
in others the right way—they remark on them, 

yet take them for granted. 

A normal way of treating physical handicaps 
used to be to pretend that they didn’t exist; to 
cushion the handicapped as much as possible, pre- 
tend they were just like everyone else—which 
meant, of course, treating them as something quite 
different. There has been something of a revolu- 
tion since then. Handicapped people, no matter 
what may be wrong with them, want to be treated 
as individuals, as themselves; not as invalids or 
objects of pity or curiosity or special attention. 
And the only way to achieve this is to get them 
to admit their difference and to set about making 
their condition, as far as possible, better. With 
secrecy about illness or deformity comes self- 
consciousness and all its attendant evils: only 
with its admission comes the power to face life 
as an individual, only through this basic honesty 
can life—such a life—be bearable and good. 

This is the theme, however variously expressed, 
of the three first books on this list, which are 
autobiographies of people who have, or have had, 
severe physical handicaps. Frances Warfield, a 
New Yorker writer, was deaf from childhood and 
spent half a lifetime getting over the hushed, mis- 
guided kindness of those early years, when even 
with her husband the disability was never 
admitted. ‘The only really handicapped person, 
she writes, ‘[is] the one who—because of some 
blindness, deafness, malformation, or crippling 
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malfunction of spirit—believes that there is noth- 
ing wrong with him. Who thinks that he does not 
need other people. . .. The tongue-tied emotionally 
hand-cuffed non-human being who thinks it is 
possible to live without giving and receiving help.’ 
Brave words: yet even Miss Warfield carefully 
avoids the word ‘deaf.’ ‘Hard of hearing’ is the 
correct euphemism. 

Rolf Thomassen’s disabilities are more spec- 
tacular: a Norwegian spastic, a simple, modest, 
very religious man, he cannot control the use of 
his limbs, cannot walk or feed himself or hold 
anything, cannot talk properly, yet has made him- 
self independent by painting with the brush held 
between his teeth, plays the zither with the 
plectrum in his mouth, types with a stick strapped 
to his chin, takes an active part in Scandinavian 
movements for the disabled, corresponds with 
people all over the world, is a qualified high 
school teacher of drawing and painting and is 
married with two fine children. Before such 
courage, patience, ingenuity and sheer physical 
toughness (even his teeth crumbled away at the 
extra work they were put to), there is little to 
say: except that the book shows, besides all these 
qualities, an unselfconsciousness Miss Warfield 
would admire. 

Dennis McEldowney is a young New Zea- 
lander, a ‘blue baby’ who at the age of twenty- 
four was cured, by a heart operation, of his 
completely bedridden condition in which almost 
any activity was impossible. An educated, sensi- 
tive, humorous person with a faintly Proustian 
way of examining the small world about him— 
though totally devoid of any Proustian hypo- 
chondria—his book is above all an example of 
normality, pushing its way through abnormal 
circumstances. How entirely without self-pity he 
is, without even a _ sense of reminiscent 
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pathos, can be seen from almost any part of the 
book; this, for instance: ‘. . . The kind of life 
they [weakness and fatigue] force one to lead 
becomes in the end as normal and natural as an 
active life seems to those who are active... .’ 

Almost any other lives seem unremarkable be- 
side these, but here are a few: 

Angel on Snowshoes: Vigorous biography of 
one of those ‘unforgettable’ American characters: 
a woman doctor in the Wisconsin backwoods. 
Sentimental treatment, outrageous style, but the 
person shines through. 

We Farmed a Desert: Pioneering on the land 
in Chile. Hearty amateur style, all capitals and 
exclamation marks; sound, solid information. 

Truly Thankful: Further volume of autobio- 
graphy from a British Council official, mostly 
about Brazil and Florence. Gossipy, indiscreet, 
monumentally petty and tedious. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 


New Novels 


Equator. By John Lodwick. (Heinemann, 15s.) 
Everything Smelt of Kippers, By Stephen Lister. 
(Peter Davies, 13s. 6d.) 
The Field of Vision. By Wright Morris. (Weiden- 
feld and Nicolson, 15s.) 
Image and Likeness. By Cecil Maiden. (Murray, 
13s. 6d.) 
Songberd’s Grove. By Anne Barrett. (Collins, 
10s. 6d.) 
AT a time when dedications have shrunk to 
almost nothing—just a clipped personal affirma- 
tion unconnected with the character of the book 
—it is an agreeable change to find one that gives 
a good deal away. ‘To Extremadura,’ so Mr. 
Lodwick addresses his novel—‘the land in which 
Truth took refuge.’ One can see oneself having 
an interminable argument with Mr. Lodwick in 
a café about what exactly he meant by this, but 
not getting anywhere. The pronouncement has a 
kind of flamboyant evasiveness which is exactly 
mirrored in the novel, and reading it is a fictional 
experience very like arguing in a café, with a 
growing despondency arising from non-com- 
munication with ferocious brandy. None the less 
such experiences can be very stimulating. Having 
come to terms with Truth as Mr. Lodwick and 
his ebullient personages conceive it, I found their 
company most enjoyable, although their attitude 
to the riddle of human existence is a little like 
that of Conrad in Max Beerbohm’s parody: 

He would dissect the pompous garish petals 
of some unknown flower, rip at the firm round- 
ness of its stalk and, watching the sap run, com- 
pare this silent but still living victim with the 
dry corpses of its brothers who had flowered the 
week before and were now no more than the 
humus destined to feed a further crop. 

Matamoros, a Spanish republican with a genius 
for guerrilla warfare and a gift for Napoleonic 
epigram—‘What are scruples? The safety-pins of 
Fate’-—contrives to found an autonomous empire 
on a lake in the remoter parts of the Congo, a lake 
around whose shores several more orthodox 
colonial interests—British, French and Belgian— 
converge. He is assisted by an Englishman, Skel- 
ton, an equally colourful but rather less forceful 
personality, who marries his daughter and who 
eventually comes to a sticky end, involving croco- 
diles. Having settled down to enjoy Mr. Lodwick’s 
way with the riddle of life I was rather put off 
by this finale. A rich, conscientious flamboyance 
cannot afford to be so offhand: an abrupt and 
casual demise for exotic heroes should be left to 
Mr. Evelyn Waugh. But Equator provides excel- 
lent reading. 

Everything Smelt of Kippers is another book 
about Africa, equally readable, but in a very 
different sort of way. Mr. Lister is delightfully 
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and untiringly facetious, and he has no ambition 
to let us know where Truth is to be found, 
although he does now and again feel that he ought 
to, judging by the disarming way in which he 
plagiarises some moral reflection, expressed in q 
crisper form by La Rochefoucauld and others, 

‘We do not shoulder the burdens of others: 
we merely pretend to. Indeed, one of the ugliest 
manifestations of the true ego is the fortitude we 
display in face of someone else’s misfortunes’ 
This prompts the reflection that a really alpha 
facetious author, P. G. Wodehouse, for instance, 
would no more dream of making a remark of this 
kind than a trapeze artist would dream of wonder. 
ing what made people watch him perform. Mr, 
Lister's pilgrimage to Tanganyika is a lively affair, 
however, well sprinkled with local predicaments 
like coelacanths and passionate central European 
expatriates. 

Why do Americans attach such symbolic 
importance to bull-fighting? Is it because they 
have a nostalgia for violence in an esthetic form? 
The Field of Vision could have been a sensitive if 
rather pedestrian reconstruction—in the manner 
to which the cinema has accustomed us—of 
several lives in a Nebraskan town: it would have 
spoken for itself. But the author has introduced 
the unnecessary gimmick of a Mexican bull-ring 
to unite the characters in some sort of mystical 
exploration of the past. 

Image and Likeness and Songberd’s Grove are 
both charming, modest, and undemanding books, 
each about (unusually enough) a really nice child. 
The first concerns a missionary’s son from China 
who is adopted into a rich American family; 
though the complication is standardised the nar- 
rative is not unmoving. The second is a most 
engaging and imaginative story about a boy who 
goes to live in a derelict London square. 

JOHN BAYLEY 


Biologist’s Lens 
The Uniqueness of the Individual. By P. B. 
Medawar. (Methuen, 18s.) 
Some of the best contemporary writing by any 
standards is produced by scientists and it is an 
indication of the portentous snobbery of the 
literary world that a Sartre rehash, admitted by 
the TLS to be almost unreadable and of no 
conceivable general interest, should be fairly 
widely reviewed while a collection of essays by a 
first-class biologist, ranging over the last ten years 
and dealing with some of the central problems 
of his subject, should be overlooked by the very 
people who, in any other age, would have 
recognised the proper place of science in the arts. 

We all like reading about ourselves, and Profes- 
sor Medawar speculates with a Darwinian breadth 
of philosophy on matters which inescapably con- 
cern everyone: on the nature of ageing and 
‘natural death’; on man’s imperfections; on skin- 
grafting and the horrifying isolationism that 
makes our skin-cells treat anyone else’s as enemies 
and die rather than co-operate. 

A good biologist ranges over the living world 
with an impartial yet passionate attentiveness. 
Professor Medawar’s mind swings from. the 
general to the particular with cinematic verve and 
selectiveness, widens to take in the whole popula- 
tion of a species, contracts to the focus of a 
microscopic cell, enlarges our ideas of immortality 
by relating it to the surviving connective-tissue 
cells in a sausage and sums up a long and closely 
argued inquiry into the nature of life and death 
with the Promethean reflection: ‘. . . those whose 
most pressing fear it is that they will be lowered 
living into their graves can have their doubts 
resolved : they will be.’ 

JEAN HOWARD 
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AMERICAN RECESSION? 


By 


Syria be damned! I am not sur- 
, ; prised that Wall Street has been 
i jg: tumbling. A majority of the Federal 
Ha 4, Reserve bankers have decided that 
inflation is the greatest threat to American pros- 
perity and are determined to use their monetary 
weapons to fight it to the utmost of their powers. 
There are twelve Federal Reserve (central) banks 
and nine of them have now increased their dis- 
count rate (equivalent to our Bank rate) from 3 
per cent. to 34 per cent. (It was 2} per cent. at the 
beginning of 1956.) Those of New York, St. Louis 
and Cleveland have kept their rates at 3 per cent. 
for the time being, but it seems to be only a matter 
of time before they follow suit. Simultaneously, 
the leading commercial banks have raised their 
‘prime loan’ rates from 4 per cent. to 4} per cent. 
These are the highest money rates in the US 
since the early Thirties. It was always thought— 
I thought it myself—that while the Federal Re- 
serve bankers would check an excessive business 
demand for loans by raising their discount rates, 
they would not stop it dead by such excessively 
high rates as would cause an actual business re- 
cession and widespread unemployment. But no 
one is quite sure about that today. Mr. Martin, 
the chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, re- 
cently gave evidence before the House Banking 
Committee and left the firm impression that under 
present inflationary conditions the Federal Re- 
serve would not take a decline of employment or 
a business recession as a sign that their dear- 
money policy should be reversed. He said that 
they would watch the price indices and not relax 
until they saw prices turning down or at least 
‘levelling off.’ He added that businessmen were 
borrowing from banks in order to maintain inven- 
tories of goods which were unrealistically over- 
priced. He thought that credit restriction would 
force price reductions, make goods move again 
and restore the economy to a sound basis. Cur- 
rent conditions, he said, could not be sustained. 
” ” + 







This is all very well, but what about the Presi- 
dent, who is pledged by the Employment Act of 
1946 to maintain full employment? The present 
occupant of the White House has plainly lost the 
leadership of the nation—on economic affairs he 
has never shown any leadership—and it looks as 
if the Federal Reserve bankers are determined to 
fill the power vacuum and take matters into their 
own hands. The Federal Reserve is, after all, out- 
side political control and not subject technically 
to the provisions of the Employment Act. If that 
view is correct, God help America! Bankers have 
never yet been distinguished for either political or 
business common sense. They will go on using 
their monetary weapons long after they have 
ceased to do any good—until, in fact, they do 
positive harm 

* aa * 

Mr. George Humphrey and Mr. Randolph 
Burgess recently resigned their Secretaryship and 
Under-Secretaryship at the Treasury after trying 
out their monetary weapons for four and a half 
vears, but the inflation was much worse when 
they left than it was when they took office. Faith 
in the efficacy of dear money may linger on in 
America long after it has been lost in this country, 
but even in Washington they are beginning to 
question whether it has ever deterred big business 
from making any investment when the prospect 
was good and the profit attractive. Professor 
Galbraith of Harvard, writing in the Financial 
Times, points out that dear money in America 
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merely tends to discriminate against weak indus- 
tries, like farming, or against small firms, like 
house-builders. Big business is influenced not so 
much by the cost of money as by the vexatious 
actions of the Government, and at the moment it 
is worried by the projected cuts in defence ex- 
penditures and foreign aid. Mr. Charles Wilson, 
the Defence Secretary, has ruled that defence 
spending must be kept within $38,000 million in 
the 1957-58 financial year—a potential cut of 
$4,000 million. This cannot fail to have a defla- 
tionary effect upon the aircraft and electronics 
industries. The House of Representatives is trying 
to cut the foreign aid programme by over $1,000 
million. All this is calculated to make businessmen 
become cautious, go slow and reduce their spend- 
ing. Already. manufacturers’ sales have been de- 
clining: inventories actually increased in the 
second quarter. If business generally finds that it 
can no langer pass on its higher costs to the con- 
sumer because of declining trade there will be a 
sharp recession this autumn instead of the cus- 
tomary pick-up. 
* a * 


It is a critical time, for business profits have not 
in total increased in the last eighteen months, in 
spite of the huge increase in investment. That is 
because the increase in American wages ran ahead 
of the increase in productivity. For the Federal 
Reserve to make money very dear at this critical 
juncture is, therefore, to court disaster. What these 
American bankers must realise is that their infla- 
tion is a wage-cost inflation, as in this country, 
and that monetary policy cannot prevent trade 
unions exploiting their superior bargaining power 
to force up wages in a period of full employment, 
for the simple reason that public and political 
opinion will never allow bankers to provoke a 
recession and create widespread unemployment. 
The inflation in America, as here, will not be 
stopped until labour agrees to link up its annual 
wage lift with the annual increase in productivity. 
Mr. Walter Reuther’s offer to the automobile 
manufacturers this week for a deal along these 
lines is far more helpful than Mr. Martin's foolish 
banking threat to squeeze business profits and 
precipitate a crisis. 


COMPANY NOTES 
By CUSTOS 

THE week opened dismally in Throg- 
morton Street. Nervousness about 
the £ caused a fresh fall in the gilt- 
edged market, with War Loan dip- 
ping at one time to a new low of 65}. The Com- 
munist coup in Syria brought about the sharpest 
fall in oil shares which has been seen since the 
Suez affair. And the slump in Wall Street hit the 
recent Canadian favourites for six. What is the 
poor investor to do? The bold and far-seeing man 
should buy BURMAH OIL after a fall of 10s.— 
for a Communist Syria will most likely cause the 
West to settle their differences and build the 
projected pipeline to Turkey. If the oil-producing 
Arab States work in harmony together with the 
Western Powers Syria can be ignored. Burmah 
Oil is less speculative than BRITISH PETROLEUM, 
but will, of course, benefit when BP declares its 
expected 100 per cent. share bonus. As for the 
Canadian oil and gas shares, some of which have 
now fallen by 20 per cent. to 30 per cent., it is 
time to begin picking up the best. On Wednesday, 
the start of a new account, oil share prices re- 
covered quite sharply, as one expected. 








COMPANY MEETING 





THE CENTRAL MINING AND 
INVESTMENT CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RECORD OF PROGRESS 





The Annual General Meeting of The Central 
Mining and Investment Corporation Ltd., was held 
on August 13 in London. 

The Chairman, The Rt. Hon. Lord Baillieu, K.B.E., 
C.M.G., presided and in the course of his speech 
said: 

Five years ago your net assets at book values were 
£10.2 million; at March 31 last they were £13.4 
million. Measured by Stock Exchange prices—where 
applicable—they were respectively about £15 million 
and £23 million. During the same period annual 
dividend distributions have increased from £500,000 
to £800,000. 

I suggest this is a satisfactory record, especially 
bearing in mind that we are a mining finance house 
whose principal assets are by their nature “wasting 
assets” and whose dividend income must include a 
substantial element of capital repayment. 

It also covers a period during which the older 
Gold Mines have. through the fixed gold price and 
rising costs—had to face contracting profit margins. 
In your case, your dividend has increased by 60° 
and your assets have substantially improved in value. 

As to the future, the first problem is financial— 
that is, where should the Group’s investments lie? 
Ten years ago the portfolio was spread approximately 
as follows: The Union of South Africa 69 p.c., 
Western Hemisphere 21 p.c. and the United Kingdom 
9 p.c. 

In total at June 30 this year 53 p.c. of your assets 
were outside South Africa and 47 p.c. in South Africa. 
Our view is that while maintaining our traditional 
investment position in South Africa, we should also 
place funds in any other sectors of the Commonwealth 
where economic expansion seems probable and we 
have in mind particularly Canada, the Rhodesias and 
Australia. 

FUTURE POLICY 

This brings me to the question of how our invest- 
ments in other countries should be held, and thence 
logically to the operational side of our business and 
how that can best be run in present circumstances. 
This is the other chief problem for the future. 

As you are aware our interest in Canadian oil is held 
through a Canadian subsidiary Centramic Ltd., which, 
while wholly owned by Central Mining Finance Ltd. 
here as regards share capital, is nevertheless adminis- 
tered in Canada. This may well be the pattern we 
should follow with new investments in other countries 
as well. 

We have for some time had under consideration 
plans whereby, without detrimental effect to any of 
the parties concerned, Rand Mines Limited should 
take the place of Central Mining in supplying services 
to the Group companies in South Africa. 

I am now glad to tell you that subject to the 
approval of H.M. Treasury and to the concurrence 
of the Boards of the Group companies concerned 
Rand Mines will as from September 1 assume—in 
addition to its Secretarial duties—the managerial and 
technical responsibilities towards our mining and 
industrial Group companies which now rest on 
Central Mining. 

We shall continue to provide financial services to 
the Group and will maintain direct links through 
Board representation with the companies comprising 
it. We shall also maintain our position as the largest 
shareholder in Rand Mines and participate in the 
executive direction of that company. 

Your other interests are in no way affected by this 
reorganisation and will remain under the direct con- 
trol of the Board in London. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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As the dollar premium is still high (154 per 
cent.) and the dollar security markets look dis- 
tinctly bearish, speculators who wish to hedge 
against the depreciation of sterling have naturally 
been turning to gold shares and the Kaffir finance 
houses. As the City fathers do not approve of the 
racial politics of the Cape Government, there has 
long been a virtual boycott on the Stock Exchange 
of South African gold shares. The result is that 
many sound shares are intrinsically undervalued 
in the market. Thus, for example, some of the 
leading new mines of the OFS, whose technical 
developments have been up to the best expecta- 
tions, are returning quite attractive yields. PREsI- 
DENT BRAND at 56s. 3d. and PRESIDENT STEYN at 
28s. 9d. yield around 8.8 per cent. on the basis of 
current dividends of 5s. and 2s. 6d. respectively. 
President Brand is the richer mine, but President 
Steyn’s costs per ton were last reported at only 
52s. 4d. against 65s. 5d. for the former. These 
shares seem undervalued as compared with FREE 
STATE GEDULD Or WESTERN HOLDINGS. Turning to 
the finance houses, I like UNION CORPORATION 
2s. 6d. shares at 42s. 6d. to yield 7 per cent. (the 
3s. dividend covered 2.8 times) and GENERAL 
MINING at 71s. to yield 54 per cent. 


+ * * 


The DAILY MAIL AND GENERAL TRUST is not to be 
regarded strictly as a newspaper share, although 
if the popular newspapers have to increase their 
selling prices in the next few months, as most ex- 
perts anticipate, there is no doubt that it will enjoy 
the rise to be expected in the newspaper share 
market. About 47 per cent. of the Trust's invest- 
ments are actually in newspapers and publishing, 
including its controlling interest in ASSOCIATED 
NEWSPAPERS. Through the latter it owns a large 
interest in ANGLO-NEWFOUNDLAND DEVELOPMENT, 





Tourist guides and like publications list, in addi- 
tion to the historical attractions of a place, the brief 
information that market day is on a Thursday. This 
seems intended to stimulate the imagination following 
the cryptic note, E.C.Wed. On Wednesday the little 
town has its afternoon nap, and two or three blue- 
bottles buzz between faded shop blinds and window 
glass, whereas on market day there is life in the 
square when the itinerant traders put up their stalls 
and sell everything from paste jewellery to kippers. 
These traders are not as local as they used to be. 
Each has modern transport now and quickly flits 
his wares from one end of the county to the other. 
Indeed, the majority of them know the little towns 
for miles around as thoroughly as the natives them- 
selves, and follow a regular route from place to place, 
varying it only when a special attraction or seasonal 
fair promises to fill the cash drawer quicker. Who 
really wants a string of blue or green glass beads or 
that length of flimsy net likely to rot in a couple of 
months even where there is no smog? To be perfectly 
honest, no one wants these things in the sense that 
they are necessary to life or happiness. The market 
sells itself with its noise, its milling crowd, the pleas 
of the cheapjacks and the jingle of coins too hot to 
keep anywhere but in the horny palm of the trader. 


WEATHER FOR DUCKS 

A remark heard so often in a typical English 
summer, ‘Fine weather for ducks,’ is perhaps a com- 
ment on the habit of keeping ducks in places where 
they only get into their natural element when it rains. 
For every duck that daily swims in a pond or stream 
there must be a thousand that never wet a paddle 
except in a downpour. I thought about this the other 
day when driving in torrential rain. Water that should 
have been running in a culvert had risen to stream 
across the road, carrying with it a great quantity of 
soil and debris. On the other side of the road it 
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which produces newsprint and sulphite pulp and 
controls the Buchans Mine (lead, zinc and copper). 
The Trust’s other investments are spread over 
many industries, iron, coal and steel, power, ship- 
ping and banks. About a quarter of the total is in 
the Western hemisphere. It has an interest in ITV 
through Associated-Rediffusion and in the new 
southern network (with the Rank Organisation 
and Amalgamated Press). At the end of March 
last its total assets had a value equivalent to 63s. 
a share. The present market price is 35s. for the 
ordinary to yield nearly 74 per cent. and 32s. for 
the non-voting ‘A’ ordinary to yield 8.15 per cent. 
on the 134 per cent. dividend. Earnings amounted 
to 154 per cent., but allowing for the undistri- 
buted profits of Associated Newspapers and 
Anglo-Newfoundland Development attributable 
to the Trust, the consolidated earnings amounted 
to over 30 per cent. Daily Mail and General Trust 
is not, therefore, unattractive with such a high 
dividend yield and a strong earnings cover. 
* * * 


TOZER KEMSLEY AND MILLBOURN shares at 
61s. 3d. gives a yield of nearly 8 per cent. on the 
25 per cent. distribution covered nearly 34 times 
by earnings of 86 per cent. This company carries 
on the business of general export merchants to 
Africa and the East but does not take on the risk 
of carrying stocks of merchandise. The relaxa- 
tion of import restrictions in Australia and the 
development of trade with the Far East should 
enable the company to maintain the high volume 
of its 1956 sales. In conjunction with Bowmakers 
it set up Over a year ago a hire-purchase finance 
business in Central Africa and this is said to 
be exceeding the best expectations, although it 
will be some time before the profits are avail- 
able for distribution. For the small investor want- 
ing a high yield the shares seem very suitable. 





apparently found its proper channel. but where it 
flooded the road it made a playground for a company 
of escapee ducks. Breasting the current and delving 
for titbits, they were evidently determined not to 
miss a moment’s enjoyment, for they ignored my 
approach and continued to block the way. Not until 
I threatened them with death did they take to the 
hedgeside at a fast waddle, flapping and complaining, 
but in my mirror I saw that they immediately rushed 
back into the water again with wings spread and 
beaks open. Somehow I wasn’t surprised, on reaching 
my destination, to be greeted with the stock remark. 
It was still raining as I shook the water from my 
hat and agreed that it was fine weather for ducks, and 
the ducks I had met were making the most of it. 


BirD LODGERS 

How many sorts of bird nest in houses? I was 
asked this not long ago and pondered it myself. The 
commoner ones include starlings, sparrows, tits, 
swifts, swallows, martins, jackdaws. It is not so com- 
mon to have an owl in one’s chimney, perhaps. Gulls 
that nest in buildings prefer church towers and old 
quarry structures. Jackdaws are supposed to favour 
ruins but are just as fond of warm chimneys. The 
list might be added to by those who have shared 
premises with wrens, blackbirds, thrushes, pigeons, 
robins and more unusual visitors. I cannot claim to 
have given shelter to anything but tits, sparrows and 
daws. There was a time when the hissing of young 
owls kept me awake, but that was long ago when I 
lived with my grandfather and the complaints of 
the birds were surely directed against our failure to 
sweep the chimney oftener. Every other chimney in 
the house had a once-a-year clean with a gorse bush 
drawn from the top of the stack to the hearth by 
means of a stone and a rope. The owls were preserved 
and protected birds, no matter who lost sleep in the 
adjoining bedrooms! 
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IRRITATING 

‘Infested it was. Cockroaches in the kitchen, little 
fish things in the cupboards, an’ the beds! They ‘ad 
everythin’ in all sizes there. Bold as brass, when the 
man come to fumigate after we complained, she 
spoke up an’ said if there was any such things there 
somebody brung ’em!’ 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 116. Specially contributed by H. AHUES (Bremen), 
BLACK (6 men) 

















WHITE (6 men) 


WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solution next 
week. Solution to last week’s problem by Haring: 
R X K Kt P!, no threat. |... K-B5ch; 2 R (5)-B5. 
1... Kt-Kt6;2R-K BS. 1... Kt-B 5; 2 Q-Kt 6, 
1... EOS; 2R-KS. 1... 8s x Ke 28-OS 
1... B-B7; 2 R-Kt 3. Beautiful ‘complete block’ 
problem with five different mates given by White rook. 
* 

Penrose and Persitz are two of the three best young 
players in the country, Clarke being the third; the 
following interesting game between them was played 
at Ilford. Incidentally, both Penrose and Clarke (not 
Persitz, who is an Israeli) are playing in this year’s 
British championship now in progress, and each has a 
chance to win it; Penrose, the most gifted player in 
the country, has only to do himself justice to be 
favourite-—Clarke’s danger is that he will draw too 
many games. 

White, R. Persitz Black, J. PENROSE 
Opening, Scotch Gambit. 
(Notes based on those in the British Chess Magazine 
by the loser) 


1P-K4 Kt-Q B3 20QR-K1(f/) P-Q5 
2Kt-K B3(a) P-K4 21 P-B4 P-K 3e@ 
3 P-Q4 Px P 22 P x Pep. B 
4B-QB4 Kt-B 3 23 Q-QB5 R Kt 4! (h) 
50-0 Kt x P 24Qx RP P-Q 6 

6 Kt-B 3? (6) Kt x Kt 25 K-R I Q-Q4! 
7Px Kt B-K 2 26Q x P R-Kt7 
8PxP P-Q4 27 R-B3 R-Q B7 

9 B-Q3 B-K Kt 5 28 Q-Kt 6 R (B 1)-B Il 
10 P-B 3 Q-Q27?(c) 2WR-QI R-B8 

11 R-Ktl R-Q Kt l 30 R (B 3)-B 1 R (B 1)-B7! 
12B-K B4 0-0 31 Q-Kt 3 QxQ 
13 P-K R 3! B-R 4(d) 32 P x Q P-Q7 

14 Kt-K 5! Kt x Kt 33 B-Kt I RxR 
1S B x Pch K x B 34RxR B-Q 5! (i) 
16Q «x Bch K-Kt 1 35 P-Kt 3 Bx B 
17P x Kt??(e) P-QKt4! 36 K-Kt 2(j) B-B4 

18 B-R 2 P-Kt 5 37 K-B3 B-Kt 5 
1i9P x P Rx P 38 Resigns (k) 


(a) 2 P-Q 4 is objectively better, but White wants—rightly o 
wrongly —to play his Scotch and will not be deflected. 

(b) A good sacrifice if it is ar viz.6 P x Kt;7B x Pch, 
K x B; 8 Q-Q 5S ch, K-K 1; 9 R-K 1, but Black's simple reply 
gives him the advantage. 

(c) Natural but not good, as sequel shows. After 10 O-O; 
White has little to show for his pawn. 

(d) Better 13... B-K 3 after which Black’s position, although 
cramped and rather uncomfortable, is fairly solid. 

(e) An astonishing error of judgment for a player of Persitz’s 
strength. Either B x Kt or Q x Kt leaves him with a cleat 
superiority in position and Black with no counter-chances. A$ 
played, Black gets an immediate and violent queen’s side pawa 
rush and White’s king’s side attack never looks like getting any- 
where. From now on Penrose plays extremely well. 

(f) R x R is a little better, but I do not believe the game caa 
now be saved. 

(g) Naturally! White's attack is stillborn. 

(h) Correctly realising that Q P alone will win for him and 
wasting no time in defending Q R P 

(i) The climax of a beautifully played and accurately calculated 
attack. If now 35 B x B, then 35... R-B 8 and 35 R_ x P loses 
a whole rook (not exchange, which White could afford) sinct 
35 R x R would protect bishop. 2 

() | Sad necessity. 36 K x B? or R x B?, R-B 8 is fatal for 


ay (After 38 K- K 2, R-Kt 7; 39 R-K B1,R x P;40R-K Kt |, 
R-B 1 P-R 4, R-B 8; 42 R-Q 1, K-B 2; 43 P-Kt 4, K Kt 3. 
White Ban do nothing but advance and lose his pawns—and thea 
lose the rook. 
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Testaments, Old and New 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 390 
Report by Papoose 


Competitors were asked to compose the last will and testament of one of the following: Winnie 
the Pooh, Tartuffe, Mrs. Malaprop, Falstaff, Helen of Troy. 


Tuis is the last will and testament of me, Papoose. 
I do hereby make the following bequests: 
To Arcas for brilliant Homeric hexameters 
three guineas. 
To James S. Fidgen for the spirit and language 
of Tartuffe one guinea. 
To J. Aiken for capturing the mood of 
Falstaff dying, when ‘’a babbled of green 


fields, one guinea. 

To Gloria Prince for a Pooh-ish ‘Wil’ one 
guinea. 

To J. A. Lindon who came near with his 


pseudo-learning to being a pecuniary legatee 
high commendations. 
To the following also commendations : 
Patrick Whitmore for a sustained piece of 
seventeenth-century legal French. 


Vera Telfer for not overdoing the Mala- 
propisms. 

Cinna, P. W. Foot and Jebronius for their 
Falstaffian efforts: (And I further charge 
my executors to see that a bottle of sack 
is interred with me. Methinks I shall ac- 
quire a thirst where I am going.—P. W. 
Foot). 

And to the many devotees of Winnie the 
Pooh. especially I. M. Connor, Mrs. W. 
Tiegel, Wyn Boileau, Alberick and Joyce 
Johnson. (‘1 forgot Eeyore. He can have 
my Mr. SANDERS notice to hang on his 
house. He grumbles that nobody ever 
Takes Any Notice—so he can take mine. 
—Joyce Johnson.) 

Witness my hand this 23rd day of August, 1957. 
(Signed) PAPOOSE. 


PRIZES 


(ARCAS) 
HELEN OF TROY 
(This is the original Will of Helen of Troy, fol- 


lowed by a rough paraphrase. Any solecisms in idiom 
Or syntax are co due to Helen’s long sojourn 
in Troy, where her Greek may have become rusty!) 
RedTev wey KAeos éabAev épor Kai pbov dorSers 

€6 nearer Aciaa, C810 Y ty ToIrav DO, i a, c 

os Kev épys hoe ns Khéos oveavor eveov Tadn . 
2 QTiv ‘au TuKivny Aes WaGarar yorege 

rh Rea ex Quyéert, €? ry TeAy Feereeo Bor. 
Odropa 3'x28" Edévns TXITH wore By pros olKos 

by be runes yorys Xevseav ay TH Mu xr ray ° 

Erba d8 Sst agp rer’ ae ¢ Mody puBorres, 
ThAdber Qrovtes, rygwr afro “Bal Bago foray, 
Teeyourry Te Peeves pire dy PED der Cre . 

cites bad trees Kadder épor Belov Te fecwwitror 
hese ou drapes, pada ay 2' Beloved, yorufiv 
al Tives EKmep pour , Avedon TelGpura kare , 

vias >é VITEA OVS KeAddovr’ dre oivetla Mevrer | 


. ? 2? 
Types oiKes’, literally ‘public house.’ There is an 
inn named after Helen at which tourists visiting 
Mycenae obtain refreshments. 


I give and bequeath— 

My story to the poets, playwrights and romancers 
of all ages, beginning with the divine Homer, to be a 
perpetual source of revenue to them and of delight 
to their hearers; 

My example (as an excuse or warning) to all 
women qualified by nature to profit by it; 


My part to every star of stage or screen (as the 
stars in heaven for multitude) who considers herself 
endowed with the gifts requisite for it; 

My love of Paris to the wives of the Western 
World. as a cause of anxiety and expense to their 
husbands; 

My name to the modest hostelry near Mycene 
that shall be known to many a learned traveller, 

And my features (if only I could!) to the wives 
of eminent persons who shall hereinafter be em- 
ployed in the launching of ships. 


GAMES S. PIDGEN) 
DeRNIER TESTAMENI DE TART UFFE 


Je soussigné affirme que d‘argent je n’en ai poinct. 
Si jen avois eu, je l'aurois donné pieusement aux 
pauvres comme vouloit faire Villon. 

Néanmoins je lé¢gue dorénavant mes bénédictions a 
tout le genre humain (sauf a cet hypocrite Jean- 
Baptiste Poquelin). Quant aux femmes—n’en parlons 
plus! Au Bon Dieu Je donne mes remerciments de 
m’avoir faict si sintére et je laisse 4 perpétuité 
histoire de ma vie @ tous les étudiants de lavenir 
du Boul’ Mich’ et d’ailleurs. 

TARTUFFE 
1¢ Avril. 
REQUIESCAM IN PACE. 


Paris, 


(J. AITKEN) 


Last WILL AND TESTAMENT OF JOHN FALSTAFF, 
KNIGHT AND SOLDIER 


To the earth of England I bequeath my body 
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whose weight it hath long supported, and which it 
hath nourished bountifully. 

I bequeath my debts to my Sovereign, King Henry 
V. believing that he will discharge them in memory 
of the adventurous days and nights we spent together 
when he was a stripling Prince, and I his faithful 
henchman. He knows most of my creditors from 
these former times; but there is one Robert Shallow, 
Esquire, Justice of the Peace of Gloucestershire, to 
whom | incurred a debt of £1.000, offering as security 
my faith in the generosity of my Lord the King. 

My sword | bequeath to Bardolph, and to my 
Page I leave my ring, believing that some day his 
finger may grow thick enough to fill it. 

My good name, alas, can have no inheritance, and 
must remain at the mercy of detraction. 


(GLORIA PRINCE) 
WINNIE-THE-POoH 


“Oh. help. there’s Marmalade!" said Pooh to him- 
self. ‘And Condensed Milk. Bother! You don’t want 
Wobbly Spelling: in a Wil, Which is in case Anything 
Happens to me,’ he went on proudly. ‘You never 
can tell with Expotitions.. He began humming a 
Suitable Hum: 

Making your Wil 

Is the Thing to Do; 

So this is the Wil 

(What, ong the Wil?) 

Well, Testament too, 
Of Pooh. 

‘And then there’s Honey,’ he said, growing rather 
excited and looking at the clock. ‘It would never do 


to Leave Too Much,’ he mumbled happily, half- 

inside the cupboard. ‘or he might be sick. Only who 

might?’ he wondered. holding his head that possessed 

Very Little Brain. ‘Why, Pooh Bear, of course! The 
Very Person!’ 

ALL MY PROPPLETY 10 PooH BEAR. 
(SINGD) 

Poou Bear, WINNIE-THE-PooH, 

F.C.R. (FREIND oF CRISTOFR RoBN), M.H.W. 

(MaKR OF HUMS AND WILS). ET SETR--IN FACT, 


Poor HIMSEFI 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 
Set by Allan O. Waith 
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Lord Finchley tried to mend the electric light 
Himself. 1t struck him dead: And serve him right! 
It is the business of the wealthy man 

To give employment to the artisan. 


(Hilaire Belloc) 


Competitors are asked to describe in four lines 
of verse a fitting end for any one of the following: 
a trade union official, a housewife, an insurance 
man, a publican, a poet, a policeman. Prize: six 
guineas. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
393, 99 Gower Street, London, WC], by Sep- 
tember 3. Results on September 13. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 954 


ACROSS 
1 Have a look at the cards if you want one of 7 (12). 


8 Diana gets back a certificate for a flower (9). 

9 Dressed up but so bored (5). 
11 Whereabouts of A.K. Saul is a capital place (6). 
12 Do shut up! (8) 
14 Did these old craftsmen have a cushy job? (10) 
16 A measure of glue (4). 
18 Machines for producing drinks (4). 
19 Not necessarily forty winks, it is understood (10). 
21 ‘—— at seven’ (Browning) (8). 
22 It’s wrong to hesitate ere you sound the alarm (6). 
25 It’s usually good up to this point (2, 3), 
26 Scottish hills in Nor’ Arctic (9). 
27 His is a moving role on the stage (5-7). 


ded: { the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
Jor hg am he tad oe ineas They ‘will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
and addressed: Crossword 


and a book token for one guinea 
opened after noon on September 3 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, Mew Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


10 All the same, it may be rated in horse-power 
( 

13 Characteristic of the Smiths of America? (10) 

15 Distinction in US if I get a hundred! (9) 

17 The reckoning’s excessive, no wonder 


20 The townsman Ronald has a yellow look (6). 
23 ‘We have done but greenly In hugger-mugger to 


24 This regiment would have seemed very numerous 


DOWN 

1 Points out the view, perhaps (5). 

2 He’s on the way to being a deadhead (8). 

3 ‘Singest of summer in full-throated —— 
(Keats) (4). 

4 Una with a penny falling into the mud—no 
wonder (10). 

5 An official but not a railway (6). 

6 Genesis or the way out (9). 

7 One requires room for these pastimes (7-5). 


J 


I’m 
gloomy (8). 





—— him’ (Shakespeare) (5). 


to an old Roman (4). 


No. 954, 99 Gower St., Londos, WC1. 














Hall, Oakington, — 
Road, Brockworth, G 


Solution on September 6 ‘Solution | to No. 952 on page 260 


The winners of Crossword No. 952 are: Mr. W. D. WomMERSLEY, Westwick 


and S/Lpr. A. ALDRmGeE, ‘Ros-Lie,” Court 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 36 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 


ls. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WCl1. 


Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


ACTUARIAL APPOINTMENTS. The Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners invite applications for up to 
five posts for qualified Actuaries (F.I.A. or 
F.F.A.) in the Government Actuary’s Depart- 
ment, Candidates will be eligible, according to 
their qualifications and experience, for posts as 
Qualified Actuarial Assistant (men’s salary scale 
£1,000-£1,225), Assistant Actuary (men’s salary 
scale £1,285-£1,530), and Actuary (men’s salary 
scale £1,635-£1,950). Women’s salaries are some- 
what lower at present. These salaries are sub- 
ject to increase of the order of 5% with effect 
from Ist July, 1957. Candidates must be under 
35 on Ist August, 1957. For full particulars and 
application forms apply to Secretary. Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens, Lon- 
don, W.1, quoting No. 4749/57. Completed 
application forms should be returned by 12th 
September, 1957. 

BBC requires Thai Programme Organiser in tts 
Far Eastern Service. Duties include supervision 
of the Thai programme section and co-ordina- 
tion of the work of the Thai staff, together with 
planning and production of programmes for 
transmission. This involves preparation in 
English of news Bulletins, commentaries and 
talks for translation into Thai. Wide cultural 
and academic background essential. Knowledge 
of Thai is not essential, but the successful can- 
didate musi be willing to study the language with 
an aim of acquiring reasonable fluency. Journa- 
listic experience and recent knowledee of Thai- 
land an advantage, Candidates should have 
knowledge of, and interest in, international 
aflairs with particular reference to South-East 
Asia. Salary £1.205 (possibly higher if qualifi- 
cations exceptional), rising by five annual in- 
crements to £1,535 p.a. ufax. Requests for appli- 
cation forms (gaclosing addressed envelope and 
quoting references'G.$27 *Spt.") should reach 
Anneoigament OM, Broadcasting House, Lon- 
don, W.1, wittfin Gve dys. 

BBC RECURS BOOKINGS ASSISTANT, 
Television RooRtag% Department in London, 
Duties: to s¥gotiate. under the direction of 
Television “Booking Manager, the engagement 
and feés of artists required for Television pro- 
grammes, with particular reference to Light 
En‘ertainment. Essential aualifications : adminis- 
trative aptitude with ability to absorb and apply 
internal regulations, policy rulings and agreed 
scales of fees. and to combine tact with firm- 
ness where recessary Knowledge of, and in- 
terest in, the world of cntertainment generally. 
and previous experience of some aspect of the 
Variety business desirable. Salary £565 (possibly 
hizher if qualifications excentional), rising by 
five annual increments to £750 p.a, max. Re- 
quests for application forms (enclosing addressed 
envclope and quoting reference G.336 ‘“Spt.) 
should reach Appointments Officer, Broadcast- 
ing House, London, W.1, within five days 
‘TRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION has 
cancv for an Information Officer (unestab- 
lished) to act as administrative assistant to and 
deputy for the Head of Section. Duties are to 
supervise staff translators, estimate wordage and 
costs and check work: translate from French 
and/or German and one or more other lan- 





guages; supervise the maintenanc of records 
and pass accounts for payment. Qualifications 
required are first-class knowledge of French 


and/or German, and one or more other lan- 
Zuages, and expericnce in high-speed transla- 
tions, Salary £1,110-€1.285 (men); £1.017-€1,184 
(women).—Write, giving date of birth, educa- 
tion, full details of qualifications and experi- 
ence and posts held (quoting reference 
P.E.2625) to The Manager, Mir.istry of Labour 
and National Service, 1-6, Tavistock Square. 
W.C.1. No original testimonials should be scent 
Only candidates selected for interview will be 
advised. 
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HANOVER 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


(INVESTMENT DEPT. 16) 
Chief Offu > > HANOVER COURT, 
: HANQGVER STREET, 
LONDON, W.i. Tel: HY De Park 9171/2 











Registered as a Newspaper 
Telephone: ELSton 3221 


per annurr 


Printed in Great Britain bv Gate & Potpen Lip 
7 S$? weeks) 


EDITORIAL ASSISTANT to take charge of 
production wanted for monthly architectural 
magazine. Must be tidy, methodical. tond of 
detail and have a good memory.—Write stat- 
ing age, qualifications, salarv.—Box 1203. 
STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand. 
W.C.2 (almost facing Charing Cross Station) 
Permanent and Temporary office staff (m. & f.), 
Typewriting, Duplicating —TEM. 6644. 
SURREY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
SHEEPHATCH SCHOOL, TILFORD, NEAR 
FARNHAM. Applications are invited immedi- 
ately for post of residential NURSE (S.R.N.) 
he school provides accommodation for approxi- 
mately 149 children who are selected periodically 
to enable them to experience a period of resi- 
dential education. Present salary scale £48 x 
£20/£5—£610 p.a., less £164 p.a. for residence 
—Application forms obtainable on receipt of 
stamped addressed envelope from Chief Educa- 
tion Officer, County Hall, Kingston-upon- 
Thames 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. Appli- 
cations are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER IN HISTORY, with special quali- 
fications in Modern History. Salarv scale £700 
to £850 per annum with membership of the 
F.S.S.l and Children’s Allowance Scheme 
Applications should be sent not later than Sep- 
tember 7th, 1957, to the Registrar, the Univer- 
sity, Manchester 13, from whom further par- 
ticulars and forms of application may be 
obtained. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SCHOOLMASTER = sccks post next term 
English, Latin and General subiects. Out-of- 
school interests, especially Library, Dramatics 
and Games. Experienced. Good references 
Box 1170 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


BRIGHTON. ROYAL PAVILION, Regency 
Exhibition. The State and Private Apartments 
fully furnished. Original furniture trom 
Buckingham Palace, Bangucting display of the 
Ambassadoriai Silver of the Marquess of Lon- 
donderry, Open 10 to 8 daily, including Sundays. 
*SCULPTURE —13850 and 1950.’ An exhibition 
of British Works shown in Holland Park, Ken- 
sington, 10 to dusk. Admission Is. 6d 


SPIRITUALISM proves survival, Lectures and 


Demonstrations, London H.Q., 33 Belgrave 
Square, S.W.1. BEL. 5351. 

THE LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Burton 
Street, W.1. A GROUP OF CONTEM- 


PORARY FRENCH PAINTERS. Daily 10-5.20. 
Sats. 10-1 


THE TYPOGRAPHICAL ADVENTURE OF 
WILLIAM MORRIS—an Exhibition. Open at 
Leighton House, 12 Holland Park Road, W.14. 
1t a.m.-5 p.m. (Sundays excepted) until 7th 
September, ADMISSION FREE 


BUSINESS OFFER 


PIGS ARE PROFITABLE, About £2.000 capi- 
tal required to develop and expand pig farm 
Owner has adequate buildings, more than suffi- 
cient land, an enthusiastic and efficient stati! 
and the beginnings of a profitable herd, Capital 
required mainly for extra stock to fully use all 
existing facilities, High returns assured to start 
in a few weeks.—Apply in first instance to 
London Agent, Mr. M. Randle, 219a Kensing- 
ton High Street, W.8 





PERSONAL 


A DREAM of a snack—BURGESS'S Anchovy 
Paste on buttered toast 

AMATEUR CONJURERS: brand new spec- 
tacular production, Open a bottle of Duff 
Gordon's El Cid Sherry, and watch hundreds of 
th people appear out of thin air, Works 
ev time 

CANCER PATIENT (571508). Little girl (10), 
almost blind and suffering from diabetes, is in 
hospital far from her home. Devoted parents 





living on an island, cannot visit except at very 

vy costs for fares and accommodation. Please 
help us to care for her (also thousands of other 
sad cases Jewellery welcomed. — National 
Socict tor Cancer Relief (Dept. G.7), 47 
Victoria Surcet. S.W.1 


DR, PEIMEL UNDERWEAR for men, 
women, children and infants is unique in its 
kind on account of its special weave which 
allows the body to breathe freely. Catalogues 
and patterns of fabrics on request.—DEIMEL 
HOUSE, #9 NEW BOND ST., W.1. 
FOREIGN STAMPS, Approval books, singles 
and scts on request. Stamps also bought. — 
Details, quantities and value to Box 99, 
MICRO, CORNEAL and CONTACT Lenses, 
by Blackstones, specialists for 20 vears in the 
fitting and prescribing of invisible lenses, For 
Free Booklet and details of easy payments write 
David Blackstone, W.1. (Teicphone GER. 2531), 
197a Regent Street, London, W.1. Telephone 
REG. 6993). Branches in main towns, 








THE SPECTATOR. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. 

PEOPLE WHO GET TIRED of humdrum. 
everyday meals should try some Rayner’s Indian 
Mango Chutney—from all good grocers. 
SMOKERS, PLEASE. If vou are cutting 
down, or abandoning this debatable habit you 
will be saving money. If you don't really need 
that money, N.S.C.R. will gladly use it to 
relieve the distress of some 700 needy patients 
now dving of lung cancer.—National Society tor 
Cancer Relief, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
WE PAY Is. per Ib. and refund postage for your 
old knitted woollens, hand or machine knitted 
worn or torn. Also woollen underwear and old 
white wool blankets, any weight accepted. 

F. A. Blakeley (Woollens) Ltd., Queen Street 
Mills, Ravensthorpe. Dewsbury, Yorks. Tel 
Dewsbury 17. 


LITERARY 


YOUR PEN CAN PAY for your Holiday—this 
year and ali the holidays to come. If once you 
learn to write you can always make moncy. 
The LSJ method of individual coaching by cor- 
respondence brings success while you learn 
Write to Prospectus Dept., The London School 
of Journalism, 19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, 
London, W.1. GRO. 8250. “There are LSJ 
students all over the world.” 

AUTHOR'S MSS. wooed. 2s. per 1.000 words. 
Lambton, 62 Ashicy Gardens, S.W.1 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1.000. Carbon 6d 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge, 4s E. R 
Jennings, 5S Brockman Road. Folkestone. 


STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent House. 
Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to cditors on a 15 per cent 
of sales basis. Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection. Address your MSS 
to Dept. C.23 FREE. ‘The Professional Touch,” 
concerning Courses and Criticisms trom Dept. 
C23 

TRANSLATIONS 
Honours Graduate 


German into 
—Box 1208 


TYPING MSS,, 2s. 1.000-words.— Nancy McFar- 
Jane, 96 Marine Parade. Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
WE PUSLISH books at authors’ expense 
Saleable work disiributed, author retaining 
receipts, Write Winterson Co., 20 Took’s 
Court, E.C.4. 


WANTED, bound volumes ‘Spectator,’ 1931-1939 
—Dereck Verschoyle, 5 Pelham Place, S.W.7. 
WRITE FOR PROPFTT. Send today for inter- 
esting free booklet, The Regent Institute (Dept. 
85a), Palace Gate, London, W.8 (1.650 editors 
have bought R.I. students’ work—a_ record 
without paraiiel) 
YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with ‘Know 
How.’ Send for FREE R.3 ‘Know-How Guide 
to Writing Success." No Sales—No Fees tuition 
B.A. School ot Successful Writing Ltd., 124 
New Bond Strect, London, W.1 


English by 


EDUCATIONAL 


AMBITIOUS? SUCCESS-MINDED salesmen 
speakers, executives take Dale Carnegie Courses. 
AVAILABLE BIRMINGHAM & LONDON 
Brochure, 62 Oxford Street, W.1. LAN. 1025/6 


BROOMBANK SCHOOL, Scisey on Sea, Sussex. 
Boys prepared for Common Entrance. Vacancies 
for next term. Selsey 2774. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examination 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, General Cert. of Education, etc, Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
exam, or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 
MARLBOROUGH GATE SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE offers intensive training for high- 
grade secretarial appointments for graduates 
and other well-educated girls. New group be- 
gins 9th September (next group 7th October). 
Foreign languages. Individual attention. Ex- 
cellent results.—For full details and interview 
apply to the Principal, 62 Bayswater Road, 
London, W.2. PAD. 3320. 

NEW SCHOOL, KING'S LANGLEY, HERTS. 
(Co-Ed., Day and Boarding.) Based on Stciner 
Methods, avoiding early specialisation, Nursery 
Ages, 3-6. Lower School, 6-14. Upper School, 
14-18. G.C.E. Exams. Transport for younger 
children within 5-miles radius. 

OXFORD, MARLBOROUGH SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE, 110A High Street. Tel.: Oxford 4349. 
Comprehensive training for high-grade secretarial 
appointments for students of good genera! educa- 
tion, Foreign languages, Small classes, individual 
attention. New Group begins 10th September 
(next Group 14th October). Prospectus on appli- 
cation. 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING, spccial!y for uni- 
versity graduates and older students: six-month 
and intensive 14-week-courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, 2 Addison Road, 
W.14. PAR. 8392. 
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OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
SCHOOL, 34 Giles. Comprchensive training 
Christmas term, 18 Sept. Tel.: 55966. Pros 
POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ 


(all examining Boards), London, B.A.. B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B.. B.D. Degree 
and Diplomas. Law and Professional Exams 
Mod. Fees. Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A,, 
LL.D., Dept. B92, Wolsey Hill, Oxford. Est 
1894 

ST, GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
offers a choice of comprehensive courses of 
training for educated zirls who wish to become 
Private Secretaries, Company Secretaries or 
Secretary-Lingu'sts. Also Combined Secretarial 
and Finishing Course. Soecialised training in 
Journalism, Political, Hotel or Hospital work 
Intensive Course for universitv graduates. Day 
and resident students, New Courses 3rd Septem- 
ber and Ist October, 1957. Prospectus from the 
Principal. J. W. Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.), St 
Godric’s College. 2 Arkwright Rd., London, 
N.W’.3. Tel.: Hampstead 9831 

ruil TRIANGLE § Secretarial College, 589-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines) 


SHOPPING BY POST 


CALIFORNIAN TOMATO JUICE. World's 
Finest Quatity 15 oz. tins. 8 for 16s.; 24 for 
45s. Post Carriage Paid.—SHILLING COFFEE 
CO, LTD.. 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3 
CELLULAR BLANKETS, 100° Pure Woo! 
Mothprooted, in popular pastel shades. Al 
sizes from 25s. tor 40 in. x 60 in, Free samples 

Kerr & Grahame, 5 Teviot Road, Hawick. 
Scotland 


CHRONIC CATARRH is commonly treated with 
drugs, inhalants, gargles, sprays, cautcrisation 
and even surgery but, withal, the condition 

the implacable enemy of fitness, activitv, hap- 
piness (and beauty), GARLISOL TABLETS wi!! 
liquefy catarrh and purify and clear the whole 
system. Entirely harmicss and benevolent: no 
drug reaction on the heart or any other organ 
Not habit-forming. Send 52s. 6d. todav for 
1,000 Garlisol tablets (six months’ supply) with 


informative booklet or home treatment and 
dictary advice Garlisol Natural Remedies 
Fairlight. Sussex 


HARRIS TWEED, 12s. 6d. per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwel! 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS NOTED FOR 
THEIR LUSTROUS BEAUTY. Richly woven 
Crease-resisting Dress and Suiting Linens in 
Beautiful Colours. [Immaculate for Town and 
Country Wear. Gossamer Sheer Linen in Paste 
Shades, Elegant Damask, Table Napery. Ex- 
guisite Irish Hand-made Lace Luncheon Scts 
Irish Hand Embroidered Afternoon Teacloths 
of Enchanting loveliness. Super Bed Linens. 
Damask Towels, Linen Turkish Towels, etc 
Illustrated Catalogue from Rosemovne Linens 
Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern Ireland. 


ACCOMMODATION 


BACHELOR sccks 1 or 2 rooms with at least 
br'kfast, in W. London, for 12 mths.—Box 1204 
URGENT. TWO LADIES WANTED, 21 to 24 
years to share West End Flat by September 
Box D.C. 

YOUNG LADY wanted to share 
house, Hyde Park area.—Box 1169 


attractive 


HOTELS 


BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W. Cliff 
Tel. 1944, 33 rms. 200 vards sea front. Gardens, 
Putting Green. Garages. Superlative food. 
September 9 gns. October 8! ans 

WEST SUSSEX. Abingworth Hall, near 
Storrington. Hols. or permanent. Central heating 
all rooms, Several ground-floor bedrooms. Tele- 
vision. Billiards. Uniicensed. 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 952 

ACROSS. — 1 Quorum. 4 Mandamus. 
8 Allspice. 10 Battle. 12 Rotor. 13 Respiring. 
14 Lauds. 16 Aristarch. 17 Caparison, 19 
Ashen. 21 Captivate. 22 Topic. 24 Lilies. 25 
Ethereal. 26 Saratoga. 27 Usance. 

DOWN .—1 Quarrel. 2 Owlet. 3 Umpires. 5 
Diarist. 6 Matriarch. 7 Stengah. 9 Circassian. 
11 Assignment, 15 Unpopular. 17 Cockles. 18 
Raiment. 19 Anthers. 20 Nacclic. 23 Paean. 


FANU LINE 


Regular express service by s.s. ARGENTINA’ 

‘URUGUAY’ ‘LIBERTAD”’ from London via 

LE HAVRE, LISBON, MADEIRA, RIO DE 

JANEIRO, SANTOS, MONTEVIDEO to 

BUENOS AIRES. Round voyages at reduced 
rates. 

Regular sailing every three weeks. Apply your 
Travel Agent or General Passenger agents 
STELP & LEIGHTON LTD.. 

9-13 Fenchurch Buildings. London. E.C.3 
Tel. ROY 31il 
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